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Re-Organization 
of 
Old Mills 
Specialty 


WHITIN AND KITSON 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


W° HAVE fiiratshed ‘plies: specifications and engineering work for over one 


hundred and fifty cotton mills in the South. Have furnished machinery 
and complete equipments for nearly all of these mills, and for as many 
more designed by other engineers. Our large experience enables us to insure 
the very best results. A large majority of Southern millsuse some of our ne 
many use it exclusively.: 
KITSON Improved Picking Machinery. 
WHITIN Roving Machinery, with Patented siemesiiiaiad: 
WHITIN Cards, Drawings, Railways, Combers, Sliver and Ribbon Lap 
Machines, Spinning, Twisters, Spoolers, Reels, Looms, Quillers. 
CRAMER Air Conditioning System for Humidifying, Ventilating and Air 
Cléanin 
CRAMER Automatic Regulators for any make of Humidifying and Heating 
Systems. 


MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT: Winding, Slashing and Warping 


S Machinery; Card Grinders; Cloth Room and Finishing Machinery; Nappers; Dye 


House Machinery; Power Plants; Steam, Water and Electric Fire Protection, 


Electric Lighting, Humidifying Apparatus, Heating and Ventilating Apparatus, 


Pulleys and Hangers, Belting and Supplies. 


STUART W. CRAMER- 
SOUTHERN AGENT 


CHARLOTTE. N. C, 


Complete 
Equipment for 
New Cotton 
Mills 


‘OUR RINGS | 


Set the Standard for Quality 


THERE ARE NONE OTHERS 
“JUST AS GOOD” 


MIRROR SPINNING RINGS 


TRADE MARK REG US PAT OFF 


DRAPER. COMPANY 


HOPEDALE.MASS. 


Eliminates Waste; 


\ prevents roller laps; 
enables the help to. 


tend more spindles; 


the onlysimple device 


for the purpose. 


DRAPER 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 


_ SOUTHERN AGENT 
J.D. CLOUDMAN - #5. Forsyth St, ATLANTA, GA. 


The Smith Stop Motion for] 
Two Ply Twisting 
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THE “STANDARD” 
BALING PRESS 


FOR 


COTTON MILLS 


IS MADE BY 


Sector & Boschert Press Co. 


No. ‘104 West Water St. 


DIANIL COLORS THIOGENE COLORS | 
HELINDONE COLORS INDIGO MLB 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Farbwerke vorm Meister, Lucius & Bruening 


Victoria Sizes and Finishing Compounds 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Cones Color and Chemical Company 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


H. A. METZ & GO. 


Sole Agents for United States and Canada 


122 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 


SOUTHERN Charlotte, 210 S. Tryon Street 
BRANCHES: Atlanta, Empire Building 


“SYRACUSE, 


Send for A. iH. WASHBURN, Southern Agent 
— HARLOTTE, N. C. 


CLARK’S DI RECTORY 


OF 
Southern Cotton Mills 
Jan. Ist, 1912, Edition, Price $1.00 
CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


TEXTILE BOOKS. 


-.The Southern Textile Bulletin sells all books which have been 
written on textile Sub spote. Only a few of these are mentioned below: 


COTTON MILL PROCESS AND CALCULATIONS—D. A. Tompkins—An 
elementary treatise for textile schools and home study, covering im 
a very instructive manner all the processes of cotton manufacture. 


Illustrated throughout with original $5.00 
LOOM FIXING AND WEAVING—G. F. Ivey—A work on the cotton loom 


WEAVING, PLAIN AND FANCY—Thomas Nelson—This is a thoroughly 
practical book on weaving and fixing both plain and fancy 


TEXTILE CHEMISTRY AND DYEING—By Louis A. Onley, heaa of Tex-— 
tile Chemistry and Dyeing, Lowell Textile School, 230 pages, 80 © 


TEXTILE DESIGN—-By Fenwick Umpley, Head of Department of Textile | 


Design, Lowell Textile School, 275 pages, 300 illustrations 


PRACTICAL CARDER—James A. Greer—A brief but comprehensive : 


treatise on the art and science of carding................ ho caiws $1.00 
CLOTH EXAMINING FOR WAREHOUSEMEN AND OTHERS—A handy 
book for men interested in Cotton Cloth Examining............. 8.69 
HUMIDIFICATION AND HYGROMETRY—Winward—A large amount of 
practical information on humidification and hygrometry........ $ 50 
JACQUARD WEAVING AND DESIGNING—Bell—A carefully prepared 


STUDENT'S COTTPN SPINNING—By Nasmith—For student manu- 


facturer. Covers all from ginning tarough ring and mule 


MANUAL OF DYEING AND TEXTILE CHEMISTRY—By Matthews—-The 
method of presentation and the subject matter are the outcome of a 
number of years teaching on the part of the author. An elementary 
manual to be used in conjunction with the more general treatise 


Metallic Drawing Rolls 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in produc- 
tion, have them applied to their old machinery, 


25 Per Cent. More Production 
(Guaranteed. 
SAVES 
Roll Covering, Varnishing, Floor Space, 
Power, Waste and Wear. 


1-3 Less Weight Required 


Write for Points Claimed, Also Prices and Particulars to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


Our Dobby is the Newest and Best 


on the Market 


KILBURN, LINCOLN & GO 


Plain and Weaving 


FALL RIVER, MASSACHUSETES 


SOUTHERN AGENT, 0. A. ROBBINS, - - CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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The Tarif f Board—Treasury Bldg. 
Washington, March 22, 
The President: 


URSUANT to your instruc- 

tions, that as soon’as pos- 

sible after completing our 

report on Schedule K of the 
tariff law we should report on 
Schedule I, cotton manufactures, 
we have the. honor to submit. the 
following: 

The report consists of two parts. 

Part I.—Amnalysis and glossary of 
Schedule T of the present tariff law, 
together with a statistical survey of 
the cotton industry in leading coun- 
tries. . 

Part If.—Relative costs of produc- 
tion, prices ,and wages, with special 
reference to the existing rates of 
duty. 

Part 1.—Glossary. 

In Part I the existing tariff act 
as if relates to cotton and manufac- 
tures of cotton is analyzed by para- 
graphs. Not only the paragraphs of 
Schedule I, but the paragraphs of 
Schedules J, K, and L, under which 
eertain goods are dutiable, 
cussed. Under each paragraph are 
given the definitions of the articles 
-~@utiable under if ,a discussion of the 
tariff rates in the present act and 
their method of operation, together 
with the statistics of imports, ex- 
ports and production of the various 
kinas of cotton goods. 

The definitions of the artié¢les in- 
claude not only those articles special- 
ly mentioned in the tariff act, but 
those placed by Treasury decisions 
under a given paragraph. In the 
ease of cloths, several hundred of 
the common cotton fabrics are defin- 
ed and the nature of their structure 
is indicated, 

There is included sach description 
of processes of manufacturing as is 
necessary for the understanding of 
the acl. For example, under cloths. 
where the classification depends 
laregliy upon the finish of the fab- 
ries Canbleached, bleached, colored, 
mercerized, etc.), a statement of the 
various finishing operations is pre- 
sented. 

In the disucssion of rates the more 
complex features of the paragraphe 
are reduced to tables and the oper- 
ation and effect of che rates within 


are dis-. 


the various classifications indicated 
The important Treasury and court 


decisions are also discussed. : 
appendices are included (a) two 
large comparative tables giving 
rates on cotton and cotton goods un- 
der every act from 1789- mth. 1909; 
(b) the text of foreign tariffs rela- 
ting to cotton manufactures; and 
(ce) comparison of rates of duty in 
Germany, France and the United 
States. 

The statistics given under each 
paragraph include a statement in 
detail of the imports for 1911 with 


In the 


the computed ad valorem rates un- 


der each classification. . Imports 


and exports by countries and the 


production of cotton goods for the 
United States are presented, and 


the imports into the United States 


are compared with domestic produc- 
tion. There are also tables show- 
ing the world’s commerce in the va- 
rious articles of wan manufac- 
ture. 


Statistics relating to the cotton 
and knit goods industries in the 
United States as a whole are dis- 
cussed and there is a section on the 
distribution and extent of cotton 
manufacturing in the principal for- 
eign countries. 


Part. I.—Costs and Prices. 

Part If includes a detailed study 
of costs of manufacture and prices 
of yarns and cloth. 

The number of mills investigated 
in the United ‘States was 81; the 
number of spindles covered, 5,210,- 
836; and of looms, 133,761. The mills 
ranged in size from one having 5,184 
spindles to one having 602,312 spim- 
dies, and from one having 54 looms 
to one having over 20,000,. Besides 
these; 17 mills. in the hosiery and 
underwear industries were examin- 
ed. 

The actual book figures were se- 
eured in all mills on the total out- 
put for a period ranging from 3 to 
15 months, together with the amount 
and character of each variety = of 
yarns and fabrics produced. 

From these figures the actual 
costs. of each mill of yarns and 
fabrics were worked out in detail 
by methods fully explained in the 
report. Detailed costs of this kind 
are presented for nearly 200 differ- 


ent yarn organizations, 80 different 


kinds. of threads, and over 1,200 dif- 


ferent cloth constructions. A selec- 
tion was made of 100 samples of fab- 
rics. of common use in the jobbing 
and retail trade, and on these full 
data are given, not only as to costs 
of manufacture but as to mill 
prices, jobbers’ prices, retail prices, 
both here and abroad, and the rela- 
tion of costs and prices to the du- 
ties levied on each particular sam- 
ple. A set of these samples accom- 
panies the report for the use of 
Congress. | 

The foreign investigation extended 
to England, France, Germany, Can- 
ade and Japan. England is by far the 
greatest competitor of this country. 
That country sends us over three- 
fourths of the cotton fabrics im- 
ported, and nearly seven-eighths of 
the yarns and threads. In view of 
this fact, and because of the time 
limit set for the investigation and 
the necessity of carrying on other 
investigations at the same time 
most of the foreign comparisons are 
based upon English conditions. 

In the case of hosiery, Germany 
sends us nearly 98 per cent of all 


-the hosiery imported ,and a com- 


parison is presented of relative costs 
and prices of mens’ and women’s 
hosiery in this country and Ger- 
many. 

It was not possible. with the time 
and resources at our. disposal, to in- 


‘vestigate the costs of manufacture 


of each of the many special arti- 
cles included under this schedule 
and the board confined itself to 
yarns, threads, and textile fabrics 
and such speciaities. as tapestries. 
pile or plush farbrics, table damask, 
bedspreads hosiery and underwear. 

The method of determining costs 
adopted by the board does not in- 
clude the item of interest, so that 
the ost figures as given show 
nothing regarding the original in- 


vestment necessary to carry on the 


process of manufacture except the 
item of depreciation. This item is 
slight so far. as cost pr vard of cloth 
is coneerned Obviously, however 
the relative advantage or disadvan- 
tage of the foreign and domestic 
in competition is affected by amount 
of original capital on which interest 
is to be earney, consequently figures 


‘hing plant and weaving plant 


are presented showing relative costs 
of completing and equipping a spin- 
in 
England and this coutry designed to 
sarry on the same line of produc- 
tion. From these figures it appears 
that the cost of erecting a building 
is about 40 per cent greater in this 
country than in England, the cost 


of equipment for a spinning miley 


about 70 per cent higher, and the 


cost. of equipment for a weaving 


plant (with plain looms in both 
countries) about 50 per cent higher. 
These figures are for the equip- 
ment considered adequate for a giv- 
en production in the two countries. 
It varies somewhat according to dif- 
ferent methods prevailing in the two 
countries, and the figures do not 
necessarily establish the relative 
prices of idéntical machines here 
and abroad. Where a mill is equip- 
ped with automatic looms the cost 
of the looms is at feast two and a 
half times the cost for a mill equip- 
ped with plain looms. 

“A very smal! part of the cotton 
machinery used in this country is 
imported, a marked contrast to the 
case of worsted machinery. With 
the exception of spinning mules 
more than 90 per cent of the ma- 
chinery is of domestic manufacture. 
Practically all looms and all ring 
spindles are of domestic make. Of 
cards and jack spindies about 15 per 
cent are of foreign make. Mule 
spinning in this country involves 
only about 20 per cent of the total 
number of spindles, and of the 
mules in use in the mills investi- 
gated 83 per cent were imported. 

Cost of Yarns. 


In comparing the cost of making 
yarns in England and the United 
States it has seemed essential, in 
view of the fact that 80 per cent of 
English spindles are on mules and 
80 per cent of American spindles on 
ring frames, to compare the cost of 
mule spinning in England with the 
eost of ring spinning in this-country. 
As a rule, mule spinning is a more 
expensive process, and the produe- 
Lion from mule spinning is of some- 
what*finer quality, even with yarns 
of the same nominal count. Thess 
facts should be kept in mind: but i! 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Synopsis of Tariff Board Report. 
Continued from Page 3 . 


is evident that the really significant 
comparison is that between the ac- 
tual results obtained under the pre- 
vailing methods of each country, 


In the cost of raw material there 
is practically no advantage possess- 
ed by either country. Any general 
difference in the price between Eng- 
land and the United States is less 
than occurs from mill to mull or 
month to month in either country. 


The actual book figures for Eng- 
lish mills and Americans mills show 
that in comparing the most efficient 
mill for which we have figures in 
England with the most efficient mill 
which we have figures in this coun- 
try and these mills are typical In 
both eases—the per cent of the total 
‘English labor cost to the total! 
American labor cost per pound of 
yarn varies from 78 to 95 per cent 
all of the yarns sélect- 
ed, the English labor cost is found 
on the average to be practically sev- 
en-eights of the American in the 
ease of these two mills. 


. Jn the matter of general expense 
the difference between the two 
countries is decidedly greater 
thereby increasing the difference in 
the 
Again, by comparing the two most 
efficient mills, as referred to above, 
it is found that the total conver- 
sion of cost of yarn in England va- 
ried from 65 to 79 per cent of the 
American conversion cost. The av- 
erage on all counts taken shows 
English conversion cost to be about 
73 per cent of the American. 


It should be noted that these 
comparisons are based upon taking 
that. mill in each country which 
showed in general below the low 
cost on the whole range of yarns. 
On certain particular counts a lower 
eost was shown in other mills, so 
that the figures may be taken as 
typical for mills of high efficiency. 
They cover warp and filling yarns 
not higher than 50s for warp and 70s 
for filling. 


Taking all the mill covered by the 
investigation in each country, there 
were wider variations in the Ameri- 
can costs secured than in the En- 
glish costs, due partly to the fact 
that the English mills were all in 
the Lancashire district, where wages 
and other conditions are well stand- 
ardized, while the American cost 


were taken from mills covering a 
much wider area, with much greater. 


differences in labor and other eondi- 
tions. Another reason for the wider 
variations in American costs is that 
the English mills which. figures 
were secured are all of modern and 
efficient type, while some of the 


American mills ineluded were old 
and of .low efficiency. 7 
In the ease of most yarns for 


which figures are given for the Un- 
ited States the highest conversion 
cost is 50 per cent higher than the 
lowest conversion cost. In a few 
eases it is nearly double. Conse- 
quently the difference in conversion 
» ¢dst would appear much greater in 
a comparison drawn between mills 


total conversion cost of yarn. 


the 
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of lowest cost in England and 
mills of highest cost in the United 
States. 

In this connection care should be 
taken not to confuse conversion cost 
with the value of the finished yarn. 
In saying that the cost of manufac- 
turing yarn in an English mill is 72 
per cent of the cost in an American 
mill, it is not meant that the total! 
cost of English yarn, including the 
value of the cotton in it, is 72 per 
cent of the total eost of the Amer- 
ican yarn. As a matter of fact, the 
difference in conversion cost be- 
tween the two countries varies from 
3.8 per cent to 11.9 per cent of the 
total. cost of production in Eng- 
land, including raw materials. | 

It should also be noted that. these 
relative costs do not include yarns 
of the highest counts or ather 
yarns used largely for special pur- 
poses, since the board was not able 
to secure sufficiently detailed figur- 
on the higher counts abroad. They 
do not inelude, however, the great 
mass commonly manufactured in the 
United States. It is entirely possible 
that a comparsion of costs on these 
special counts or qualities would 
show a different ratio between. the 
two counties than is here  pre- 
sented. 

Duties on Yarns. 

In comparing’ duties with costs of 
production the report presents two 
separate sets of figures—-one refer- 
ring to the ordinary warp and filling 
yarns manufactured by weaving 
mills for their own use, and the 
other referring to costs on certam 
grades of yarn produced by ~~ mills 
which do only a svinning business 
and sell the yarn as their finished 
product. These latter figures in- 
clude a few warp and filling yarns, 
but cover primarily knitting yarns 
or yarns used for specialties. — 

A comparison of the cost of pro- 
duction in the two countries shows 
that m the case of the ordinary 
warp and filling yarns the present 
duty is regularly in excess of the 
difference in cost of conversion. If 
the relative costs only of the two 
mills having the lowest cost of pro- 
duetion are considered, it appears 
that. the present duty on the types 
of warp and filling described, rang- 
ing from 30's to 80's, is in all cases 
more than twice the difference in 
the total conversion~cost, and in 
some cases four or five times the 
difference. The labor cost on these 
yarns is from 50 to 60 per cent of 
the total conversion .cost. 

These figures, as stated, are based 
on the difference in conversion cost 
betweeen the two milts of Jowest 
cost. Making, however, a similar 
comparison between the lowest cost 
in England and the highest cost in 
the United States, in practically all 
cases the duty is greater than the 
difference in the conversion cost. 
For example, faking 40’s warp, the 
lowest American conversion is 8.4 
cents, the highest 11.23: the lowest 
English cost is 5.8 cents per pound 
and the duty is 10 cents per pound. 

For the other class of varns refer- 
red to above it is not possible to 
present detailed figures of English 
costs. However,..since the general 
ratio of the English costs to the 
American costs in yarn making has 


‘of jow-count yarns the 


comparison can be made between 
the duty on these varns and the 
total conversion cost in the United 
States. It is obviously true that if 
the purpose is to compare duties 
with the difference in the cost of 
production here and abroad, this 
comparison can be made if we have 
the general ratio of foreign cost to 
the domestic and the ratio of the 
duty to the domestic . conversion 
cost. Thus, if the English conver- 
sion cost is 50 per cent of the Amer- 
ican conversion cost, then a duty 
which is 50 per cent of the American 
conversion cost would offset the dif- 
ference in cost of production... Or, 


if the English cost is 70 per cent of 
‘the American cost, this difference 


would then be offset by a duty which 
is:30 per cent of the American cost. 
The second set of yarn cost figures 
show, like the first, fhat in the case 
duty. is 
largely in excess of the difference 
in cost of conversion. On some of 
the lower counts the duty is equal 
to or greater than the total cost of 
conversion in the United States. On 
yarn in the grey from 50's to 80's the 


duty ranges from 44 per cent to 70. 


per cent of the total conversion or 
manufacturing cost, and generally i! 
is greater than. the labor cost in the 
United States. Comparing these fig- 
ures with the figures showing the 
general ratio of manufacturing cost 
in England to that in this country it 
appears that on such yarns the duty 
is reguiarly in exeess of the differ- 
ence in cost of conversion. 


A somewhat different situation 
appears in the case of yarns of this 
character which are of higher 
counts—on two-ply yarns and in 
the case of bleached, mercerized 
and dyed varns. For such yarns the 
ratio of the duty to the American 
conversion cost is decidedly 
ranging from 30-to 45 per cent. A 
duty which is 30 per cent of the 
American conversion cost would 
offset. the difference in cost when 
the. English conversion cost is 70 
per cent of the American. A duty 
of 45 per cent is in excess of the 
difference in. cost unless applied te 
yarn on which the English cost of 
manufacture is only 55 per cent of 
the American. On single-ply mer- 
cerized yarns, 60's to 80’s the duty 
is about. 31 per cent of the Ameri- 


‘can. manufacturing cost, while on 


two-ply mercerized yarns it ranges 
from 35 to 45 per cent of the Amer- 
ican cost. 

Cost of Weaving. 


In the matter of turning yarn into 
the woven fabrie the board was un- 
able to secure such detailed foreign- 
cost figures as in the case of spin- 
ning, and the relative cost of this 
process of manufacture here and 
abroad ean not be stated in the 
same way. For tariff purposes. 
however, valuable conclusions may 
be drawn from a comparison of rel- 
ative prices under competitive con- 
ditions in ths and other eountres and 
from a comparison of duties with 
domestic production costs. These 
are considered below. 

It is necessary, however, to recog- 
nize an important difference in the 
methods employed in the  Whited 
States and England in this branch 
of the industry. There seems to 


already been shown, an interestingbe no wide difference between the 


fess: ~ 
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two countries in the amount of ma- 
chinery tended or in the output per 
operative in the spinning of yarn. 
In the case of weaving the situation 
is quite different. English looms run 
somewhat faster than the looms in 
this country, but the number of 
looms tended per weaver is usually 
much less than here. This is in 
marked contrast to the woolen in- 
dustry, where the number of looms 
tended is about the same in the 
two e@untries, In the case of plain 
looms (not automatic) the English 
weaver seldom tends more than 4 
looms, while in this country a weav- 
er rarely tends less than 6, and more 
frequently 8, or even 12, if equipped 
with “warp-stop motions.” Further- 
more English manufacturers make 
little use of automatic looms, of 
which there were less than 6,000 in 
May, 19141, in the whole of England, 
while in the United States there are 
well over 200,000. It is estimated 
that there are now about 410,000 of 
these looms in. England and about 
15,00 on the Continent. Where au- 
tomatic looms can be used a single 
weaver commonly tends 20 looms, 
and sometimes as many as 28. The 
result is that whereas the output 
per spinner per hour in England is 
probably as great or greater than 
in this country, the output per 
weaver per hour is, upon a large 
class of plain goods, less, and in 
ease where automatic looms are 
used in this country and plain looms 
in England it is very much less. 

The foregoing statements apply to 
a comparison of plain looms in the 
two countries or of plain looms in 
England with antomatie looms. here. 
In case of other methods of weav- 
ing, such as dobby, Jacquard, box 
dobby, box Jacquard, lappet, etc.., 
the difference in output is by no 
means so greal. In the case of the 
dobby looms (without automatic at- 
tachment) on some classes of fabric 
\he American weaver will tend 8 o-. 
more looms as against 4 in Eng- 
land; but with the more eomplica- 
ted weaves the ratios seems to be 
nearer that of 6 to 4, and, in the 
ease of certain fancy fabries, where 
the number of looms tended is nec- 
essarily 4 or less, the output per 
weaver is about the same in both 
countries. 

As is well known, wages or earn- 
ings are not necesarrily an index to 
the labor cost of any particular pro- 
cess of manufacture. The labor cost 
per yard depends on the relation 
between wages and output. An ex- 
treme illustration can be shown by 
figures secured by the board in Ja- 
pan. It is true that the wages of 
spinners and weavers. per day in 
that country are very low, but the 


number of operatives employed to . 
secure a given output is much great- 


er than in this country. In the 
case of spinning, the lower wages 
paid are not offset by the larger 
number of persons employed, and 
consequently the amount paid to the 
spinners per pound of yarn is ma- 
terially less than in this country 
On the other hand, Japanese weav- 


ers tend only one or two looms, and 


the lower output per weaver under 
existing conditions makes the 
amount paid the Weaver per yard 
of cloth about 80 per eent of the 
amount paid in this country where 
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COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


MANUFACTURED BY SPECIALASTS 


POTTER JOHNSTON MACHINE CO., 


Lappers and Gade. 


MACHINE & PRESS CO., 


Drawing and Roving Machinery 


FALES & JENKS MACHINE CO., 


Spinning and Twisting Machinery 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Ltd., 


Mules and Nasmith Patent Combers 


T. C. ENTWISTLE ve 


Woonsocket, R.I. 


» 


Manchester, England 


Warping and Machinery 


EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE CO., 


Spoolers, Reels and Spindles 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


Pawtucket, R. |. 


Lowell. Mass. 


J. H. MAY ES, Southern Agent 


1112 Realty Building 


plain. looms are used in this coun- 
try; while compared with the use 
of automatic looms, the amount paid 
the weaver per yard of cloth is 
greater than in this country. 

It must be further noted, however, 
that the cost of weaving is not mere- 
ly a question.of what the weaver 
receives per yard. The ratio of oth- 
er labor to weaver'’s lahor varies 
greatly from mill to mill and no 
general statement can De made re- 
garding it. The cost of this other 
labor, such as foremen, slashers. 
warpers, drawers-in, loom fixers, 's 
not reduced by the fact that the 
weaver tends a large number of 
looms. Consequently, the total la- 
bor cost of weaving is not reduced 
in proportion to the reduction of the 
actual weaver’s rate per vard, by 
the fact that a larger number of 
looms is tended by one operative. 

Keeping the above. facts in mind 
it may be stated that, in the case 
of a large, variety of plain goods, the 
labor tost of turning yarn into cloth 
in the United States is not greater, 
and in some eases lower, than in 
in England. For cloths woven on 
automatic looms, this is especially 
the case; but on certain classes of 
plain looms due to the greater num- 
ber of looms per weaver ‘in this 
country, This does not necessarily 
indicate any individual. superiority 
on the part of the American weaver. 
It-is a matter of difference in in- 
dustral policy, whether. determined 
by the manufacturer or the laborer 


and it. explains the difference in the prices. 


methods of production which pre- 
vail af the present time. Where the 
automatic loom is now used in Eng- 
land a weaver frequently tends 20 
looms, as is commonly done in the 
United States. 


In the case of finer goods, how- 
ever, especially figured goods with 
complicated: weaves, the cost of 
weaving is higher here than in Eng- 
land. This is due largely to the fact 
that, the difference in the number 
of looms tended per weaver is less 
than in the case of plain goods. On 
a large part of these fancy goods 
(those requiring more than one 
kind of filling) the automatic loom 
can not be used. Even disregard- 
ing the question of automatic looms 
the difference in the number of 
looms tended per weaver on. such 
fabries is less than in the case of 
plain cloths. Consequently the com- 
paratively small digerence in output 
per weaver does not offset the high- 
er wages paid in this country. 

Figures are presented in the re- 
port showing that although labor 
costs m the cotton industry are in 
many case lower in the United 
States than in England, yet the ac- 
taul hourly earnings in this country 
are, in most of the principal oceu- 
pations, inuch greater. 

The conclusion that under casa 
methods of production on many 
plain fabrics the cost of produe- 
tion is not greater in this country 
is also borne out by a comparison 
of English and American mill 
A eomparison of sueh prices 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


on a large variety of these fabrics 
in England and the United States 
for the date of July 1, 1911, shows 
that in the case of plain goods the 
American price at the mill was in 
no case much above the English 
mill price, while in the majority of 
cases if was lower. It should be 
noted, however, that American 
prices of this date, relative to the 
price ef cotton, were somewhat low- 
er than normal. The English prices 
are the reguiar quotations for the 
home market and are not necessar- 


ily the prices for export and for 
neutral markets. In the case of 
faney goods, however, where the 
looms tended are necessarily less 
the American mi! prices were in 
most. cases higher than the Ene- 
glish. 


The subject of prices is referred to 
helow, but the fact that in the case 
of a number of leading fabrics the 
American manufacturer is selling at 
less than is the English manufactu- 
rer is corroborative of the statement 
that. plain. goods can be manufac- 
tured as cheaply in this country as 
in England... The report also gives 
information as to the ability of the 
American manufacturer to compete 
in neutral markets on. goods of this 
kind, 


Cost of Finishing. 


Finishing includes the procsses of ’ 


bleaching, printing, dyeing, mercer- 
izing, etc. It ts the general rule m 
tngland that the finishing of cotton 
fabiics is carried on in establish- 
ments separate and distinct from 


the weaving mills. This is also true 
in large measure. in the United 
States. Since the converter or. the 
weaving manufacturer must pay the 
actual commission charges, a com- 
parison of these finishing charges in 
England and the United: States is. 
adequate to show the relative cost. ' 
of finishing in the two countries. 

A comparison of 60 specific sam- 
ples for which finishing data were 
obtained shows that in most cases 
the differences between the charges 
in the two countries were slight but 
that the American charges were 
slightly lower on most of the sam- 
ples. 

Duties in Relation to Costs of Weav- 
ing and Finishing. 

The report includes a table of 48 
selected plain goods on which the 
English mill prices and the Ameri- 
mill 


can prices correspond very 
élosely. It shows that in a majority 


of cases the American prices are 
somewhat lower than the English. 
On these goods the present duty ca- 
ries from half the total American 
cost of conversten more than 
twice such cost. Thad high figure, 
however, applies to gfil¥ tWo sam- 
ples. In nearly all cases the duty 
is more than 80 per cent of the to- 
tal American cost of conversion, and 
in a majority of cases it more than 
equals the entire conversion cost 
in this country, These are goods in 
which the ratio of manufacturing 
cost.to the total.cost. (which in- 
cludes the value of the material 
used) is small, and the actual ad 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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valorem rates of duty—that is, the 
duties on the selling price of the fin- 
ished fabrics—range from 20 per 
cent to 4 per cent, with only four 
cases in which the duty is over 50 
per cent. 


The above-mentioned list, as stat- 
ed, includes only standard goods of 
simple construction( plain, twill or 
sateen.) A further comparison is 
made on 100 selected samples, cov- 
ering a wide range of fabrics, as sold 
at retail. It is impracticable — to 
draw any general average from 
these samples, but the facts for each 
one are set forth in the report. In 
general, ii’ may be said that the ra- 
tio of duty to domestic cost dimin- 
- ishes as the character of the weave 
becomes more complicated and the 
number of looms tended per oper- 
ative diminishes. 

These figures show a large fum- 
ber of costs in which the duty per 
square yard on the cioth unfinished 
(in, the grey) is more than equal to 
the total conversion cost. To take 
an extreme case, in the case of a 
plain heavy duck, the present duty 
is 8 cents per square yard, which is 
more than six times the total con- 
version cost, although only 38 per 
cent ad valorem on the foreign mar- 
ket value. The variations are very 
great, running from this extreme 
of six times the conversion cost to 
duties which are less than half of 
the conversion cost. The ratio of 
the duty to the conversion cost 
bears little relation to the ratio of 
the duty to the foreign market 
value. Thus, in some cases, duties 
which are less than 30 per cent ad 
valorem will be one and a half times 
the total American conversion cost, 
while in other cases duties of near- 
ly 50 per cent ad valorem will be 
only three-fourths of the American 
conversion costs. In the greater 
number of cases 
greater than the total domestic cost 
of spinning and weaving. 

These same figures, taken with 
others presented in the report, show 
that the additional. duties imposed 
on finishing processes bear little re- 
lation to the increased costs of these 
processes. As explained in detail 
in the glossary, specific duties are 
added for particular processes. In 
many cases, however, the labor cos! 
of a fabric is increased much more 
by an elaborate or fancy weave than 
by the addition of an ordinary pro 
cess of -finishing. Consequently it 
frequently happens that the in- 
crease in duty on a cheap fabric on 
account of some inexpersive pro- 
cess of finishing is much greater in 
proportion to the increase than it is 
on account of fancy and more costly 
and complicated weaves. The ir- 
regularity of the change in duty 
compared with the changes in cost 
is brought out in detail in the. re- 
port. In the majority of cases, so 
far as the actual samples are con: 
cerned, for which cost figures were 
secured, the increase in duty is ip 
excess of the total actual increase in 
cost, due to the finishing processes. 
On the samples used the extra. duty 
for bleaching ranges from half the 
total cost of bleaching to three times 
this cost. The extra duty for print- 
ing is from one-third the cost of 


the jobber can charge 
duties are 
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cost. In the case of dyeing quite 
similar conditions prevail. The ad- 
ditional duty for mercerizing in the 
ease of these samples was from 40 
per- cent in excess of the cost of 
mercerizing to double the cost. 


Prices. 
As already stated, many stand- 
ard fabrics of simple construction 
are sold byAmerican manufacturers 


at, a price as low as or lower than ft _ 


than of the English manufacturer. 
On the other hand, the English mill 
price of finer fabrics is in most cases 
lower than in this country; but it is 
only in the case of very few fancy 
specials that the American mill price 
is greater than the English mill price 
by anything like the full amount of 
the present duty. It does not fol- 
low, however, that the American 
consumer gets his goods at the same 
price as the English consumer. One 


cl! the most interesting results of the . 


investigation is to be found in the 
f; “i. included in the report regard- 
ing the different methods of dis- 
but on in the two countries and the 
greater margin which exists be- 
tween the price at. which the man- 
ufac‘uver sells ifs goods and the 
pri. at. whiea the vonsumer buys 
thea: m this counl « as compared 
with similar prices 1* Mngland. The 
relation of the tarit’ ‘- ‘the prices 
paid by consumers be un- 
derstood by com,-shending the 
significance in. Amviean trade of 
the principle of “.et prices.” Tins 
principle is fully expianed in the 
report, and many figures are given 
to show price, econverter’s 
price, jobber’s price, and. retail 
price. 

The most tommon 
for different kinds of cotton cloth 
are &,.7 1-2, 8 4-2. 16,. 42 4-2. 16. 19 


25, 29, 35 and 50 cents a yard. These 


prices in turn fix the prices which 
the retail 
merchant in order to bring the price 
of the fabrie inside a given “set 
price” to the consumer, and these 
in their turn determine the prices 


which the jobber can afford to pay 
The result is 


the manufacturer. 
that under existing system of distri- 


bution the effect of any change in 


cost of production or in mill price 


can not be determined except in 
lation to the “set price” of the re- 


tail trade. In some cases a reduc- 
tion of 1 cent a yard in the mill 
price might be just enough to en- 
able the jobber to sell at a price 
which would bring the goods with- 
in a lower retail class, thereby pos- 


sibly saving as much as 6 cents a 


yard to the consumer. In another 
case a reduction in price of 3-or 4 
cents a yard might not be suffi- 


cient to bring ‘the cloth into the — 
class, and in this case the. 


lower 
whole reduction in mill price would 
go to the jobber or retailer, or both, 
while the consumer would pay the 
same nrice as before. 


It may be said in general that 
goods which are sold at the mil! at 
from 8 to 9 cents reach the consum- 
er commonly*at 15 cents per yard. 

When the mill price is 10 cents 
per yard, the fabric is thrown into 
a different classification and will 
reach the consumer at 19 cents. An 
increase Of the mill price from 10 
to 11 1-2 cents would probably not 
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affect the price to the consumer. 
When, however, the mill price goes 
to 42 cents ,the consumer will pay 
25 cents. A further increase in the 
mill price of 2 eents in this case 
would not change the price to the 
consumer. 

With a mill price cf 14 cents the 
consumer would still pay 25 cents 
retail. Where the mill price is, how- 
ever, 15 cents, the cloth enters an- 
other classification and probably 
reaches the consumer at 29°°or'35 
cents. tl will be seen, then, that 
an increase of.2 cents, from 12 cents 
to 144 cents, does not affect the 25 
cent retail price, while an increase 
of 1 eent, from 14 1-2 cents to 
{5 14-2 eents, may increase the price 


' to the consumer by 10 cents. 


The same facts are brought out 
clearly by a study of the course of 
mill prices, jobber’s prices, and re- 
tail prices of the same fabric over 
a period of years. A good many ex- 
amples of this are shown in the 
report. ‘Fo Hilustrate by a certain 
sample quilt: This was sold by the 
mill in 1908 for 68 1-2 cents and 
reached the consumer at $4. In 1910 
the mill price went up to 75 cents, 
an imerease of 12 1-2 cents, which 
increased the reail price paid by 
the consumer to $1.50. 

Another quilt of a little lower 
grade sold in the earlier period at 
the ‘mill for 58 1-2 cents; jobber’s 
price, 70 cents; retail price, $1. In 
1910 the same quilt was selling for 
67 1-2 cents at the mill; the jobber’s 
price, 75 cents, retail price, $1. In 
the case of the first quilt an in- 
erease in ‘the mill price of 12 1-2 
cents the. price to the 
consumer by 50 cents, while in the 
ease of the other quill an increase 
of 9 cents at the mill, in the same 
year, did not inerease the retai! 
price at all. The reason, of course, 
was that, the second quilt being of 
a little lower value, the increase 
did not quite bring it out of the # 
class, 

These facts, besides being of in- 
terest as showing the relation of the 
consumer to the producer in this 
country, are of importance in con- 
sidering the effeet of tariff changes. 
Assuming that the method of dis- 
tribution remains the same, it would 
appear that the same rule would 

hold, whether the jobber should buy 
- his goods of the domestic or the 
foreign manufacturer. We have 
seen that a slight reduction in the 
price the jobber pays to the pro- 
ducer might mean a large reduc- 
tion in the price of the consumer. 
Conversely, a considerable reduc- 
tion in the mill price might have 
no effect of what the consumer 
must pay, For exactly the same 
reasons, on the one hand, a silght 
reduction in duty might mean much 
more than proportiona) reduction 
in price to the consumer, whereas 
on the other hand, a very material 
reduction in the duty might have 
no effect at all in decreasing the re- 
‘tail price. 

This method of distribution is 
much more firmly fixed in the Uni- 
ted States than in other countries 
This faet, combined with the lower 
margin abroad between the mill 
price and jobbers’ price and the 
lower margin between the jobber’s 
price and the retailer's: price, as 
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slash the result that goods which. 
are manufactured at the same cost 


in England and the United States 
and sold at the same price in both 
countries at the mill nevertheelss 
reach the consumer in the two 
countries at quite different. prices. 

A few comparisons may be given 
here to show the wider margin be- 
tween manufacturer's prices and 
retailers’ prices in this country as 
compared with England. Thus one 
fabric which sells at the mill in the 
United States at 8 1-2 cents will be 
jobbed at 11 cents and sold at retail 
af 15 cents. The identical fabric in 
England would sell at the mill for 
the same price—8 1-2 cents—be 
jobbed at 9.75 cents and retail at 
13 1-2 cents. 

A fabrie selling af the mill in the 


United States at 10 1-2 cents would: 


be jobbed at 12 1-2 eents and sold 
to the consumer at 19 cents, or pos- 
sibly 25 cents. 


price identical with that paid at the 
American mill would be jobbed at 
ti 1-2 cents and would reach the 
eonsumer at 15 cents. 

A fabric selling at the mill in 
the United States at 12 1-2 cents 
would be jobbed at 16 1-2 cents and 
reach the consumer at 25 cents. The 
same fabric with the same mill 
price in England would be jobbed at 


44 cents and reach the consumer af 


19 cents. In the case of these par- 
ticular samples if: will be seen that 
the price received by the manufac- 


turer is the same in both countries, . 
consumer 


but that the American 
pays a decidedly higher price than 


the British consumer. 


In conclusion it may be stated 
that the foreign cost. of spinning is 


less than in the United States, as } 


shown by the figures above. The 
same holds true for weaving fancy 
fabrics, on which the number of 
looms to the weaver in this country 
is not much greater than the num- 
ber of looms to the weaver abroad 
On account of the different mill 
methods in this country, the domes- 
tie labor cost of weaving on a large 
variey of plain fabrics of wide 
consumption is below the foreign 
cost. Except in the case of a few 
special fabrics, and in the case of 
various manufactured articles, some 
of which are produced in this coun- 
iry to a very slight extent, the 
American industry practically sup- 
plies the whole consumption. The 
imports of yarn in 1910 were less 
than one-half of 1 per cent of the 


home production in pounds. The | 
imports of cotton cloth were less 


than 2 per cent of the home produc- 
tion in value. Mill prices are in 
many cases as low in this country 
as in the world’s markets. 

Where higher, as in the case of 
the finer classes of products, they 


are rarely higher by anything like - 


the whole amount of the duty. The 
effect of the present tariff, then, in 
mosts eases is not so much to add 
the duty to the domestic manufac- 


turer's price as to secure him the | 


American market; and, in the cas 
of most articles of widest consump- 
tion, to prevent the competition of 
the foreign manufacturer, either in 
normal or abnormal times. On ac- 
count of more costly methods of 
distribution in this country from 
producer...to. consumer, the latter 
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pays a decidedly higher retail price 
than the European consumer, even 
in the case of fabrics on which the 
cost of production and the mill price 
are as low here a there. 
Respectfully. submitted, . 


Henry Emery, 


Chairman. 


Alvin H. Sanders. 
James B_ Reynolds, 


William: M. 


Thomas 


Howard, 
Page. 
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HE superiority of a system 
of piece rates over day 
wages is no longer a ques- 


tion and as a notable. m- 
stance we cite the weave room. 


» It has now become a question of 


tte system to be instituted and not 
a question of whether it will 
“work” or not. Therefore, we will 
consider how piece rates may be 
established in the spinning room 
proper, as spooling and warping 
are now very generally paid for by 
a piece rate. We may take up 


that later as there is a good deal ©4 


that may be said about the system 
in vogue in that department. 

Of course, all general help in 
spinning room such as overseers. 
second hands, section men, oilers 
and roving men must be paid by 
the day or hour, therefore we will 
take up spinning by the side. This 
is no longer an innovation, but a 


tested and successful system. 


First, Wwe must have a hank regis- 
tering clock or device on each 
frame. These come at small cost 
and may be attached to any make 
of frame as it Operates similar to 
the register on speeders. After the 
élock is on the frame the next 
thing is to find the rate to pay so 
as not to increase cost but to get 
more work at the same cost. First. 
we will consider a side of 112 spin- 
dies that is costing 15 cents per day 
of eleven hours on No. 20's Warp 
yarns. To get a correct propor- 
tionate piece rate, we must know 
how many hanks the frame will run 
in eleven hours. Get, the speed of 
your front roll, taken from an aver- 
age of at least 20 frames which we 
will assume to be 120 R. P. M. Sup- 
posing the front roll to be 3,1416 
inches in circumference, in eleven 
hours there are 660 minutes multi- 
plied by R. P. M. 120 equals 79,200 
revolutions of front roll in eleven 
hours. Multiply this by 3.1446 we 
have 248,814.72 inches of yarn = in 
eleven hours. The inches divided 
by 36 gives yards which in this 
case would be 6,941.52 yards. This 


_ divided by 840 (yards in one hank) 


gives us 8.22 hanks ‘in eleven hours. 
As we have allowed not time for 


doffing and cleaning. We must de- . 


duct some for stoppage. On. the 
20 frames where we are making this 
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test the frames doff 3 times in elev- 
en hours. It takes approximately 
3 1-3 minutes to each doff, which is 
{0 minutes per day. The frames 
are stopped 4 times daily to clean 
off, averaging five minutes each 
time, which is 20 minutes per day 
Total stoppage 30 minutes, 30 multi- 
plied by 100 divided by 660 equals 
4 1-2 per cent. Total hanks per 
day less 4 1-2 per cent equals 7.85 
hanks per day. ‘Therefore as we 


paid 15 cents for running the side. 
7.85: 


ome day—divide 15 cents by 
quails 1.90 cents per hank: This 
may be used as a basis on which to 
figure the rate for sides on other 
speeds—also-sides with more or less 
spindles. Say we have another side 
with 140 R..P M.. We get the rate 
by inverse proportion — 19 is tc 
140 as ? is to 120. Thus 120 multi- 
plied by 1.9 divided by 140 equals . 
1.62 cents per hank. 


Now suppose ‘we have another 
side with 124 spindles. We pay 1.90 
cents for 142 spindles, What shouid 
the rate be for 124 spindles? 124 
multiplied by 1.9 divided by 112 
equals 2.4 cents per hank. 

There may be an allowance made 
for the difference in the running of 
the work on different speeds. As 
a spinner may have more ends to 
piece up and more roving to. set 
in, 


As may be seen the piece rate 
permits the cost per pound to be-- 


come a fixed item, the advantage 
of which is appreciated in the of- 
fice. Furthermore, when the spin- 
ner learns the frame must be kept 


in operation to get her pay she will ~ 


see to it that the frames does not 
stand without cause and will has- 
ten to remove any cause for it be- 
ing idle, and that is quite an item 
as most “pushers” will admit. Now. 
to consider the cost per pound we 
will take the number of yarn which 
is 20’s, R. P. M. front roll 120, spin- 
dies on side 112. Rule—Multiply 
hanks as above, 85 by spindles and 
divide by 20 will give pounds: per 
112 spindles for eleven hours, divide 
by total cost will give cost per 
pound. 


785X442 
=(,29 cost per Ib. 


20's X15. (78519) 
The advantage in this is obvious 
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for if your frame should have to 
remain idle for 2 hours during: the 


day for repairs or. other cause, your 


cost is not increased and you posi- 
tively pay for the work done, no 
more and no less. 


Now we will consider the means 
of keeping the spinner’s time under 
the piece rate system. At first 
glance this may seem. complicated 
and to require a good deal of time 
and talent, but it is very simple and 
easy when you get properly started 

First, we must put a number on 
each frame. Then it is necessary tc 
keep the sides the spinner operates 
credited to her by number. Also, we 
must keep the hanks run each day 
by the number of the frame. Per- 
haps this may be made more com- 
prehensive by a fac-simile of time 
sheets in use where this system is 
in vogue. Now, notice sheet or Fig 
No. 1 which is the sheet on which 
the sides are marked up to the 
spinner. Observe the numerals on 
Monday whith is the number on 
the frames the spinner is operating 
—§~7-8-9-10-14—-ond 1 and 2. On 


“Monday morning first thing take 


time sheets around and’mark the 
number of sides up to the spinner 
In the afternoon “ditto” the sides to 
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and 8 sides Saturday morning. Tn 
case it becomes necessary to change 
the spinner onto other sides any 
morning or noon mark up the num- 
ber of the sides to which she was 
changed. Should the spinner be 
runhing’ both sides of frame mark 
that number in parenthesis, as you 
seé No. 6'in Figure 1. 

Next, we will observe Figure 2. 
which is a fac-simile of sheet on 
which hanks are kept. daily. Note 
in the first column we have the 
number of the frame, in the second 
column we have the number of yarn 
Then, in the third column we have 
the clock reading transferred from 
the previous week, Now, consider 
Monday, Frame 6. The elock regis- 
tered 5 to start on Munday morning 
When we checked up hanks Mon- 
day evening the elock registered 1, 
which was 7 hanks run during the 
day. Note the hanks every day are 
marked up directly over The clock 
reading. Thus the hanks run each 
day are kept right along. The last 
column showing the total hanks for 
the week. Now, then, we total up 
the sum of hanks run on the frames 
credited to the spinner in Figure 4. . 
Omitting the days she was out we 
have a total of 245 hanks at the rate — 


Figure No. 1. 
Hours | Total 
| and | Hanks | Rate Earned 
‘Name—Rose Martin Sides 245° | 19 
Thurs. | 8 | 
Sat. | 


her. Tuesday she was “out”. Wed- 
nesday she ran the same sides. Was 
“out” Thursday afternoon and Fri- 
day morning. Then ran the same 
sides Friday afternoon and Saturday 
-—-mill closing at 14 a. m. 


Notiee in first right hand column 
the hours worked and the sides op- 
erated. Eleven hours and. eight 


sides Monday on down to five hours 


of 1.9¢ equals $4.65 for her work 
that week, as may be seen in the last 
column of Fig. 1. Don’t overlook 
the fact that the spinner ran both 
sides of Frame No. 6—therefore, if 


_ there was 7 hanks run on that frame 


in one day the spinner has to be 
credited with 414 hanks as it was 
two sides. This explanation may 


(Continued on next page) 
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DISCUSSIONS BY PRACTICAL MEN 


Answer to Learner. 
Learner can get the result wanted 
if he will multiply all his driving 
gears together, then multiply the 
product by the ratio of the cylin- 


der speed to the whorl! speed, then 


multiply together all driven Bears 
by the circumference of the front 
_poll, then divide the product of the 
driving gears by. the product of 
the driven gears. ee 
90% 4427 
1x3, 
‘stant. | 
Freddie. 


Answer to Learner. 


Please insert the following calcu- 
lation as solution of query 
442K 90X7 
Winner Of {urns 
1X24 of spindle to one of 
front roll. 
2050 
twist constant. 
3.4416 
The twist constant represents the 
number of turns per inch that would 
be inserted if it were possible to 
run with a one tooth twist change 
gear. 
Then the twist constant divided by 
the required turns per ineh will give 
the twist gear 


Greers’ May Festival. 


The schools of the Victor Mill. 
Greers. Mfg. Co., Gerer, 8. C., and 


Apalache Mill, Arlington, have com- 
pleted. plans for a big May festival 
which is to be held at the Victor 

Mill on May 4th. 

- Phe following is 
program: 

{0 a. m.—Assembling of Apalache 
Greers Mfg. Co., and Victor schools 
Song— “Carolina.” 

Village Songs and Yells and dis- 
play of colors. 

Jontests in 

Motion Songs—First Grades. 

Multiplication. Tables — Second 
Grades, | 

Spelling Match—Third Grades. 

Reading—Fourth Grades. 

Geography—Fifth Grades. 

Declamation—ist to 4th, and Ath 
to 6th Grades. 

Compositions—Subjects. 

For Boys. 

“Why I like to live at Victor, eg 

— or Greers” (as the case may 

“The story of my. life, told by a 
bolt of cloth.” 

“How to Prevent Tuberculosis.” 

For Girls. 

“How to Make a Flower Garden.” 

“How the Fly Spreads Disease.” 

“The Passing of the Frying Pan.” 

Recess for Pienie Dinner for ali 
school children. 

Afternoon Program. 

South Carolina pageant, 
and Line of March. 

1. Heralds—Y, M. A. 

2. May Queen and Pairies—Y. M 


the proposed 


Groupes 


753.984 
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C_. A, and Kindergarten. 
3. May Pole Drill Girls—Y. W. C 
A. 
4. Kindergarten Children in cos- 
tume, 
Goddess of Liberty— Woodmer 
Circle. 
6. Boys of 1776—School. 
7. Colonial Men and Women — 
Sehool. 
8 Indians—Red Men. | 
9. Karly Hunters—Woodmen of 
the World. 
10. Foresters—Woodmen. 
11. Spaniards—Red Men. 
12. Huguenots, Odd 
Rebeccas. 
13. Mountain Schooner. 
14. Uncle Sam—School. 
15. South Carolina Flag 
17. Cotton Mill. 3 
18. Log Cabin School—School. 
19. Education—Y. W.C. A. 
20. Gladiators—Y. M. C, A. | 
24. Greek Runners-—Y. M. C. A. 
22 Dressed in Regalia and with 
banners—Woodmen, Red Men, Odd 
Fellows, Rebeceas, Woodmen Cir- 
cle, Baptist and Methodist Sunday 
Schools, Boy Scouts. 
Program Ball Park, 2 P, M. 
Pageant. 
Crowning May Queen. 
May Pole Drills—Y. W. C. A. 
Kindergarten. 
Hoisting Flag. 
Address, “What the Flag Teaches 
Us."—-Mr. Lewis W_ Parker. 
Gymnastic Drili—Classes of Boys 
from three schools. 
Athletic Contests. 
1400 yard dash. 
50 yard dash. 
Relay Pursuit. 
Running Broad Jump. 
Running High Jump. 
Baseball Throw, longest distance. 
Shoe Race. 
Baseball—Victor vs. Piedmont. 
Judges—Hon J. E.. Swearingen. 
’ State Superintendent of Education: 
Prof. W. K. Tate, University South 
Carolina; Mr. David Clark, Editor 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


and 


and 


Damask Not Plain Fabric. 


The board of: general appraisers 
recently took adverse action at New 
York in protests filed by Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. and other importers on 
linen damask in the piece, assessed 
at 45 per cent ad valorem as “manu- 
factures of linen.” The merechan- 
dise weigh under 4 1-2 ounces: per 
square yard and was claimed to be 
dutiable at 30 or 35 per cent under 


the provision for “plain woven fab- 


ries.’ 


Piece Work vs. Day Work in the 


Spinning Room. 
Cuntinued From Page’ 8.) 
seem rather lengthy and perhaps we 
have overlooked one or two. minor 
details. However from what has 
been outlined a good working basis 
may be found. Please observe the 
need of accuracy in this system, as 
ship shod methods will get you 


“balled up” and is expensive. Start j 


a perfect system and keep to it. It 
has been said that “Great combina- 
tion admits the practice of stricter 
economy without impairing effi- 
ciency,” and it may be said that 
system goes hand in hand with it. 


Figure 2. 

17178 4. 

6 | 20 | 3] 7 

7 | 20 4| 
6| 7; 3} 38 

8 | 20 4141/47/20 
717% 7 4) 39 
9 | 20 (48/25/32) 5429/03) 

10 | 20 |47/24/32) 6/13/24\26 
98/8) 7} (43 

{14 | 20 | 9148/26/34) 7/1418 

i | 20 31249127134 

'34| 8116/24/32! 6/10 


The more perfect the system in a 
mill, 
working force. System in a mill 
should mean the directing of all ef- 
forts and energy in such a way as 


to accomplish most in the shortest: 


time. There may be enough misdi- 
rected effort in your mill to operate 
10 per cent more machinery. But 
that is a digression. Later we will 
take up the piece rate of doffing 
and its so-called advantages. 


New Process for Drying Fabries. 


An English patent has been 
granted on a new process for dry- 
ing and stretching tabries, by which 
fabrics, after sizing or not, and 
stretching on Mycock or other ten- 
tering rollers, pass into a partition- 
ed drying chamber over idle roll- 
ers and driven rollers, between 
which groups of stretching rollers 
acting on both sides are arranged. 
Air is passed through the chamber 
against the motion of the fabric. 
warm air being used, or the parti- 
tions heated. The “Organdis” ef- 
fect, by which the strongly sized 
warp and weft threads are prevent- 
ed from adhering together, is pro- 
duced by moving the partitions and 
the rollers mounted on them, abou! 
a vertical axle, the partitions being 
mounted on trunnions.—Daily Trade 
Reeord. 


Society Friends. 


Mrs. Gossip—How does it come 


that Mrs. Newrich invited you. to 
her party? I thought you were ene- 
mies. 

Mrs. Sharp—We are, but she 
thought I had nothing fit to wear 
and wanted to make me feel bad— 
Exchange. 


the. greater efficiency of the. 


Superintendents 
and Overseers 


Pendleton @otton Mill. 


Pendleton, 8. C. 


Thurston: Kinsler... .Superintendent 


. ‘Ted Kinsier....... Master Mechanic 
Maplecroft Mill. 

Liberty, 8S. C. 

L. Sorges Cicth Room 


Newnan Cotton Mills. 


Newnan, Ga. 


R 

Spinner 
W. H. Deadwyler..Master Mechanic 


‘Orr Mills. 


Anderson, S. C. 


Kirk Armstrong. ..Master -Mechaniec 


Jackson Mills. 


Iva, 5. 

P. Gambrell.......... Cloth Room 
i. D. Barber...... Master Mechanic 

Gluck Mills. 

§. C. 
W: Parrott. :..... Superintendent 
Carder 
Weaver 
H. Meponald. ..; .... Cloth Room 
W. Z. MeGue......: Master Mechanic 


Issaquena Cotton Mill. 


Central, S. C. 
C, J. Tarrant....... Superintendent 
Carder 
Weaver 
Fred Kay. -,...Master Mechanic 
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Whose Yarns? 


The following is noted in a recent 
New York market report: 

“While knitters are willing to pay 
a premium for some yarns, there are 
others that they do not want at 
any price, and some yarns that are 
not very popular with the trade.” 

Even in boom times we see the 
effect of reputation for quality and 
in dull times those mills whose pro- 
duct is “not very popular with the 
trade” by reason of their inferior 
quality will have to close down 


while the mills that pay attention 7 


to quality will keep running. 


Why They Were Dropped. 


Some of our friends probably do 
not understand why they did not re- 
ceive the Textile Bulletin last week 

Those subscriptions that expired 
during March and were not renew- 


ed were dropped on April 4st in ae- 


cordance with our previous an- 
nouncements. We are operating 
under a strict pay-in-advance sys- 


tem and while we regretted to drop 


a few of our best friends from our 
list we believe in treating every 
one the same and can make no ex- 
ceptions. 


Aftermath. 


Looking back upon the meeting 
of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association at Washington 
D. C., we feel that their action up- 
on the tariff problem was wise and 
sane and that it will do much to 
prevent radical action against the 
cotton manufacturing industry. 

The following two paragraphs 
taken from the report of the Tariff 
Committee now constitute the posi- 


tion of the American Cotton Manu- — 


facturers Association: 


“It now appearing from the pre- 
liminary synopsis of the report of 
the ‘Tariff Board and from other in- 
vestigations that in some instances 
duties on cotton goods are now ex- 
cessive, owing to changed conditions 
in manufacturing, 


“Resolved, That .this Association 
records itself as favoring such rea- 
sonable revisions of the Cotton 
Schedule, based upon differences in 
cost of production and other condi- 
tions at home and abroad, as shall 
be consistent with the raising of 
revenue and the conservation of our 
home market.” 


This position of the Association is 
a position of being fair and only ask- 
ing for justice and we do not be- 
lieve that the American people will 


demand a reduction of the tariff be- 
low a point at which the mills can 
make a reasonable profit. 

The spirit of the country is to- 
wards an equalization of the tariff 
and the cotton manufacturers real- 
izing’ this, have met public senti- 
ment and are now in a much bet- 
ter position to obtain what is justly 
due them and we do not believe they 
need fear any serious injury. 

The thanks of the Association 
and of all cotton manufacturers are 
due to R. M. Miller, Jr., and Stuart 
W. Cramer for the immense amount 
of work which they performed as 
members of the Tariff Committee 
and for their wisdom m recom- 
mending the position mentioned 
above. 

While we commend the action re- 
garding the tariff we can not com- 
mend the resolution relative to the 
Cotton Exchanges and we wonder 
whence came the influence that 
caused the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association to put itself 
in the position of defending the 
New York Cotton Exchange which 
has absolutely refused all requests 
and demands for an honest contract 


and whose plan of operation is to- 


day directly antagonistic to stable 
prices for cotton and cotton goods 

We do not believe the Resolution 
Committee drew the resolution. It 
was probably handed them by some 
friend of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change and allowed to — slide 
through because of lack of inter- 
est. We especially note the last 


words of the ‘resolution which are’ 


as follows: “greatly curtailing if not 
depriving them of business right- 
fully and legitimately belonging to 
them and further tending to de- 
prive the laborer employed in this 
industry of employment.” 

These words are foolish and we 

regret the tendency to try to twist 
everything and trace some imagi- 
nary injury back to the “poor work- 
ing man.” 
Anybody with common sense 
knows that the cotton mill opera- 
tives will be in no wise effected by 
abolishing the New York Cotton Ex- 
change and the cause of speculators 
will not be helped by such foolish 
arguments. 


One of the strongest addresses 
made at the Washington meeting 


was by Joseph Newburger of Mem- 


phis, Tenn. relative to methods of 
adding weight to cotton. His ad- 
dress should be carefully read by 
every manufacturer as it contains 
no theories but is a statement of 
a man who is one of the largest cot- 
to nshippers and compressors in 
the South. 

Mr. Newbureger. told plainly and 
forcibly of the dishonest system of 


. dollars, 


the case of China. 


Thursday, April 44, 1912 


selling old bagging and ficticious 


weights at the price of cotton and : 


gave the spinners valuable sugges- 
tions for correcting same. 


The Washington meeting was a : 


great success and in many ways will 


have a lasting effect upon the in- 


dustry. 


Value of Exports of Cotton Manu- 
factures for February. 


The Bureau of Statistics of the 
Department of Commerce and La- 
bor in a report issued says exports 
of cotton manufactures from the 
United States in February were 50 


per cent larger than in February 


of the preceding year, having been 
in that month practically 5 million 
against 3 1-2 millions in 
February, 1911, and in the eight 
months ending with February, 32 
million dollars, against 26 million 
in the corresponding period of 1941 
The value of cotton goods exported 
in the eight months ending with 


February ($32,020,942) exceeds that 


of the corresponding period in any 
year except 1906, when the total for 
the eight months in question was 
$36,972,549, thus, suggesting that the 
value of cotton goods exported in 
the. full fiscal year which ends 90 
days hence will be greater than in 
any fiscal year except 1905 and 1906 
which made exceptionally high ree- 
ords, due to an abnormal demand 
for American cotton in Manchuria. 

This unusually large total in’ the 
value of cotton manufactures ex- 
ported from the United States is 
due in part to higher prices. The 
total quantity of cotton cloths ex- 
ported in the eight months in ques- 
tion is 305 million yards, valued at 
20 1-4 million dollars, or an aver- 
age of 6.6 cents per yard, while the 
quantity exported in the corre- 
sponding eight months of the high 
record year of 1906 was 521 million 
yards, valued at 31 million dollars 
or an average of 5.95 cents per yard 

Cotton cloths, unbleached, and 
these of the class designated as 


“dyed, colored, stained, painted or — 


printed” are the principal articles 
in which the large inerease in 
February exports of cotton manu- 
factures occurred. Unbleached cloth 
ore than doubled in February, havy- 
ing increased from 13 million yards 
in February, 1911, to 29 milion yards 
in February of the present year, and 
from 89 million yards -in the eight 
months ending with February to 
156 million yards in the first eight 
months of the current fiscal year 
Cotton cloths, dyed, colored, ete., in- 
creased from 11 million yards in 
February, 1914, to 148 million yards 
in February of the. present year. 
and from 105 million yards in the 
eight months period of last year. to 
123 million yards in the correspond- 
ing period of the present year. 

The gain in exports of cotton 
cloths while oceurring ‘n many 
countries, is particularly marked ip 
To that country 
the exports increased from less than 
4 million yards in February, 1911, to 
a little less than 13 millions in Feb- 
ruary of the present year, while the 
totals for the corresponding eight 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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Macon, Ga., 


Thursday, April 11, 1912. 


| PERSONAL NEWS 


CG. CG. Wooten is now filling posi- 
tion as overseer of carding at the 
Lowell (N, )Mill No. 2,. 


J. R. Roberts has resigned as 
overseer of the cloth room at the 
Darlington (8. G.) Mfg. Co: 


R. ©. Harris has accepted a po- 
sition with the Richmond Hosiery 
Mills, Rossville, Ga. 


T. A. Painter, overseer of spin- 
ning at Marion, N. C,, has been vis- 
iting at Union, 8. C, 


Linwood Dobson has resigned as 
yard overseer at the Lancaster (S. 
C.). Gotton Mills, 


J. O. Spake, of Greenville, S. C., is 
now overseer of weaving at the Is- 
saqueena Mills, Central, 8. 

_§. H. Bell is now overseer of 
weaving at the Orr Mill, Anderson, 
8. 


W. H. Garrison, of Pelzer, §. G., is 


now running a section at the Orr 
Cotton Mills, Anderson, 8. C. 


R. M. Hamons is now overseer of 


weaving at the Fidelity Mills, Char- 
Jotte, N. 


W. C. Taylor now has charge of 
the carding at the Great Falls Mfg 
Co., Rockingham, N. €. 


Dan Cameron has accepted posi- 


-tion as overseer of weaving with 
_ the Hope Mills (N. C.) Mf g.Co. 


EK. D. Wright is now overseer of 


carding at Mariboro Mill No, 5, Mc- 


Coll, 8. G. 


J. H. Ables has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning at the Alexander 
City (Ala) Gotton Mills. 


J. T. Hudson has been promoted 
from overseer of weaving and eloth 
room to superintendent of the John 
E. Smith Cotton Mills, Thomson, Ga 


J. EB. Jones has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning at the Payne Mills, 
and accepted similar 
position with the Trio Mfg. Co,, of 
Forsyth, Ga. 
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D. E. Honeyeutt has resigned as 
overseer of carding at the Cannon 
Mfg. Co,, Goneord, N. C. 


J. C. Hawkins has been promoted © 
to second hand in carding at the t 


Orr Mills, Anderson, §. C. 


Rastus Kennedy has resigned ag 
second hand at the Dilling Mill. 
Kings Mountain, 


R. E. Myatt has accepted posi- 
tion as overseer of carding at the 
Lowell (N.. €.) Mill No, 4. 


W..A. Gilbert has accepted posi- 
tion as overseer of spinning at the 
Glenola Mill, Eufaula, Ala. 


B L. Amick, overseer of spinning 
at the Cannon Mills, Coneord, N. C.. 
now has charge of the carding also. 


James Airey has accepted position 
as second hand in weaving at the 
Alta Vista (Va.) Cottoo Mills. 


Cleve Coward has accepted posi- 
tion in the spinning room at the 
Riverside Mill, Anderson, 8. 6. 


J. E. Buck has been promoted to 


‘overseer of weaving at Rosemary, 


P. Bland, of Mooresville, N. C.., 
is now fixing looms at the Bellevue 
Mills, Hillsboro, 


J. J. Edwards has resigned as 
overseer of spinning with the Trio 
Mfg. Co. Forsyth, Ga. 


E. W. Stanton, of Pelzer, 
is now overseer of slashing at the 


Pelzer Mill No. 4 of that place. 


J. C. Stroud has resigned his po- 
sition as overseer of carding at the 
Glencoe Mills, Columbia, 8. C. 


Jesse Davis, overseer of carding 
and spinning at the Sevier Mills, 
Kings Mountain, N. C., has resigned 
the carding. 


W. F. Styars has resigned as 
loom fixer at the Pauline Mill. 
Kings Mountain, N. C., and accepted 
similar position at the Dilling Mil! 
of me same place. 


A, ©, 
overseer of carding at the Fort Mill 


Anderson has resigned as 


Mfg. Co. No. 2, Fort Mill, 8. C. 


R. K. Simpsinks has resigned as 
section hand in spinning at Girard, 


Ala., to accept a similar position at 


the Echota Mills, Calhoun, Ga. 


Geo. D. Simpkins has resigned as 


second hand in spinning at Girard. 
Ala. to become night overseer at 
Calhoun, Ga. 


John Corriher, of the Franklin 
Mil,, Concord, N C., bas aceepted a 
position with the Anderson, 8. C., 
baseball team. 


Lioyd Langston, of the Henrietta 
Mills, Garoleen, N. €., was called to 
Laurens, S. C., last week by the 
death of his mother. 


J. N. Boston, of High Shoals, N. 
CG. has accepted a postion in the 
machine shop of the Cliffside (N. 
€.) Mills. 


W. L. Mullis has wisiaten the po- 
sition of second hand in the spin- 
ning at Chadwick-Hoskins Mill aes 
i, Charlotte, N. C. 


J. S. Lamb, of Birmingham, Ala.., 


has accepted the position. of over- 


seer of weaving at the Union Cot- 
ton Mills, LaFayette, Ga. 


M. A. Storey has been promoted 
from superintendent of yarn mill to 
general superintendent of Richmond 
Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn, 


J. Wood, of Starkivlile, Miss.. 
has accepted position as overseer of 
earding at the Lauderdale Mills, Me- 
ridian, Miss. 


Jess Price has resigned as sec- 
ond hand at Pineville; N. C., and re- 
turned to his former position as 
second hand at the Dilling Mill. 
Gastonia, N, 


COTTON .., 
MILL MACHINERY 


MASON MACHINE WORKS 
TAUNTON, MASS. 


EDWIN HOWARD, Southern Agent 
 Charlotre. N. C. 


from section to 


SPINNING 
FRAMES, 


MULES, 
‘LOOMS. 


W. T. Echols has resigned as 
overseer of the fancy weaving at 
the Oconee Mills, Westminster, 8. 


W. W. Gregg, of Gastonia, N. Cc. . 
has accepted position as overseer 
of carding at the Marlboro Mills 
No, 4, MeColl, 8. C. 


E. Hendricks hin resigned his 
position as overseer of carding with 
the Marlboro Mill No. 4, McColl, S 
C. 


W. L. Boyd, of Charlotte, N. C., 
has accepted position as overseer 
of spinning, spooling and Warping 
at the No. 2 Mill, Fort Mill, 8. C. 


L. 8. Gannon has been promoted - 
from overseer of weaving to as- 
sistant superintendent of the Rose- 
mary (N. C.) Cotton Mills. 


J LL. Cobb has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer of No. 
2 weave room at the Rosemary (N, 
G.) Mills. 


C. H: Spake i been promoted 
second hand in 
weave room No. 2 at the Rosemary 
(N. Cotton Mills. 


A. Spencer, of Fingerville, 8. 
C., has accepted position as over- 
seer of spinning at the Capital City 
Mill, Columbia, 8. C. 


H M. Cook, of the American Ma- 
chine Supply Co., Richmond, Va., is 
superintendening the installation of 
some new machinery at the Walhal- 
la (S. Mill. 


W. J. Billings has siiahiaiaaah as 
overseer of carding. at the Great 
Falis Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. C.. 
and accepted position as night over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the 
Magnolia Mills ,Concord, N. C. 
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| CAPACITY 1000 POUNDS LINT PER | 


= not you? 


‘*He will tell you all about it.’’ 


Mr. Superintendent: 


Do you want 
Is it worth anything in dollars and cents to your mill ? 


“laps of uniform weight ? 


TRUTH 


A prominent New England Cotton Mill, after testing the C. O. B. Machine for three weeks in 
their mill, found much to their surprise and pleasure, that their ‘‘laps’’ 
ONE OUNCE in weight, day in and day out. 
ALL OUR CLAIMS FOR THIS MACHINE WERE PROVEN. 
They ordered a full equipment for their mill with a RUSH ORDER. 
Write us and we will help you. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


EMPIRE DUPLEX GIN COMPANY, 68 Willlam St., New York 


It works! - 


did not vary more than 


Southern Representative 


J. COTHRAN, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Ware Shoals, 8S. C-—-The Ware 
Shoals Mfg. Co. will erect a large 
se for superintendent W. C. Gebb. 


Tenn. Jackson Fi- 
bre Co. has purchased a Kinkead 
apparatus for aligning and leveling 
shafting. 


. Sylaeauga, Ala.—The Central Mills 
“manufacturers of 18s to 30s hosiery 
‘yarns, are having their entire plant 
and machinery overhauled and re- 
paired, 


Winston, N. C—The. P. H. Hanes 
Knitting Co. has been granted a 
permit to build an addition to their 
dyehouse on. Church street, which 
will cost, it is said, $1,500, 


Mt Pleasant, N. C. — Operations 
will be resumed by the James Knit- 
ting Mill very shortly. The class 
of their production has been chang- 
ed from men’s half hose to women's 
hosiery. 


Barnesville, Ga.—The Aldora Cot- 
ton Mills have placed order with 
J. H. Mayes, of Charlotte, N. C,, for 
Potter & Johnston picking machin- 
ery to take care of the 5,000-spindle 
addition to their mill. 


Easley, S. C.—The Glenwood Cot- 
ton Mills have placed order with 
the Potter & Johnston Machine Co., 
of Pawtucket, R. L, for the pick- 
ing machinery for their new 20,000- 
spindle mill. 


Concord, N. C.—P. M. Keller, one 
of the proprietors of the Roberta 
Mfg. Go. which was burned last 
year has decided to undertake the 


rebuilding of the mill and will place 
orders for machinery at an early. 


date. He will install about 2,000 


spindles. 


Brady, Tex.—There is a move- 
ment on foot here, headed by J. T 
Mann for the organization of a com. 
pany to build a cotton mill. Mr 
Mann is endeavoring to interest cap- 
ilalists and experienced cotton 
manufacturers in the project. 


Taylorsville, N. €—W. B. Mathe- 
son, Chas. P. Matheson, Mrs. R. P. 
Matheson and Dr, C. L. Hollar have 
sold their interest in the Taylors- 
ville Cotton Mill to E. W. Brawley, 
of Mooresville. At the last meeting 
of the directors Mr. Brawley was 
elected a director. 


Newnan, Ga—The Newnan Cot- 
ton Mills are putting in a pipe line 
from Mill No. 2 to carry water to 
Mill No. 4, the distance between the 
two being about two and one-half 
miles. The water supply at Mill No 
1 has proven insufficient for the de- 
mand. The contract for this work 
has been awarded to J. B. MeCrary 
& Co. 
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Hope Mills, N. €.—The Hope Mills 
Mfg. Co. filed with the secretary 
of state an amendment to its char- 
ter providing for an additional 
$150,000 preferred stock, making 
$300,000 preferred stock the ¢orpor- 
ation has. 


Graham, N. €.—It has been re- 
ported here that the L. Banks Holt 
Mfg. Go. will make improvements in 
the carding and spinning depart- 
ments. Details have. not yet been 
announced. At present this com- 
pany is operating an equipment of 
12,355 ring spindles and 602 looms 
with accompanying machinery, that 
includes finishing and dyeing ma- 
chinery, bleaching apparatus by 
steam power. The output is twills 
cheviots, ete. 


Louisville, Ky. — The Bradford 
Worsted Spinning Co. has increased 
the capital stock of the company 
from $250,000 to $500,000. The com- 


-pany’s plant is now being operated 


24 hours each-day| in two shifts. I 
has also been decided to inerease 
the capacity of the plant, and with 


this end in view an order has been 


piaced with Edward Jq@fferson & 
Bro., worsted machinery dealers, of 
Philadelphia, for 20 spinning frames 
10 twisters, three sets of drawing 
and: new combing equipment. The 
plant has. now 7,000 spindles, so that 
the increase of 5,000 spindles will 
bring the equipment up to a tota! 
of 12,000 spindles. 


Greenwood, S. C.—At a meeting 
of the stockholders of the Panola 
Cotton Mills held here Saturday af- 
ter a report from President §. H. 
MeGhee, the stockholders voted a 
preferred stock issue of $105,000. The 
matter has been in abeyance for 
some. little time, but President Me- 
Ghee has everything arranged now 
for the immediate starting up of the 
mill. He states that the mill will 
be in operation in sixty days. 

Since assuming the presidency 
Mr. MeGhee has been very active in 
the mill’s behalf, and it is very grat- 
ifying to the stockholders to know 
that things are now in such good 
shape. Practically all the stock is- 
sued has been subseribed already. 


Easley, S. C.—The Glenwoed Cot- 
ton Mills have awarded a contract 
to Frank Gandy of Greenville, 8. C., 
to erect their additional mill, re- 
cently announced. This new build- 
ing will be 105 feet wide by 342 feet 
long, three stories high. This mill 
will be known as Glenwood Mill No 
2, and the machinery will include 
20,000 spindles, 560 looms, and ac- 
companying equipment. The boiler 
contract has been let to Babeock & 
Wilcox Co., New York, and the en- 
gine contract, as announced last 
week, to the Wisconsin Engine Co. 
Corliss, Wis. There has also been 


a contract placed for 1,000,000 bricks 
for the building. 


NEWS ITEMS INTEREST 


Charleston, S C.—The Royal Bag 
and Yarn Mill will be reorganized 
and operated, but beyond this state- 
ment Captain F. W. Wagener, who 
purchased the property recently, as 
reported, was unprepared to say 
anything about his plans. When def- 
inite arrangements are made the 
plans will be announced for the re- 
sumption of 

Henderson, N. The .Cotton 
Fibre and Mattress Company, is the 
name of a new concern which has 
been organized here and which will 
be incorporated in the near fu- 
ture with a capital stock of $50,000. 
half of which will be paid in at the 
start. The company will erect a 
modern plant, of brick construction 
including warehouses, to be equip- 
ped for manufacturing jute- and 
cotton fibre, mattresses, ete. Those 
interested in the concern are E. B 
Taylor, who will be manager, John 
D. S. Parham, A. 
Hunt and J. B. Owen. 


Newton, N. C—L. H. Phillips. 
cashier of the Farmers & Merchants 


Bank, has been elected secretary 
and treasurer of the Fidelity Ho- 
siery Mills Co. Mr. Phillips suc- 


ceeds R. P. Freeze, who will leave 


‘Newton about April 20 to establish 


a hosiery mill at. Hendersonville. 
Enlargements and improvements 
will be made toe the Fidelity plant. 
including the erection of & new 


brick building. 


‘Mr. Freeze has organized the 
Freeze Hosiery Mills Co. to build a 
mill at Hendersonville. 


Albemarle, N. €. — The Lillian 


Knitting Mills Gompany will ecom- 


mence at once to build to its al- 
ready good sized mill and annex or 
rather it will exactly double its ea- 
pacity. The mill was built 5 years 


ago, and A. L. Patterson, the pres- 


ent manager was placed at the head 
and the success of the enterprise 
speaks well for Mr. Patterson. He 
is also somewhat of an inventor of 
mill appliances, having invented a 
number of valuable appliances that 
proved a success, and are now being 
used by New England mills. 


Columbia, S. C—W. M. Hagood, 

president of the Glenwood Cotton 
Mills, Easley, has awarded the con- 
tracts for the No. 2 mill which his 
company recently announced its in- 
tention to build, the total cost to be 
about $400,000. The building will be 
three stories high, 342 by 105 feet. 
It will have 20,000 spindles and 560 
looms, for manufacturing cotton 
cloth, 40 inches wide. At a special 
meeting of the stockholders to con- 
sider raising the present capital 
stock of $240,000 to 
proposed plan was adopted.. This 
is to issue a 40 per cent stock divi- 
dend to the present stockholders and 
give them the privilege of taking 
the remaining number of shares al 


par value. 


mill purposes; 


vide for all future demands. 


$600,000, the-< 


Charltte, N. G.-The Thayer Mfg. 
Co., the $500,000 cotton mill corpor- 
ation chartered several months ago 


under ‘the laws of Massachusetts for 


the purpose of erecting a 25,000- 
spindle mill near Charlotte, has con- 
cluded a deal whereby it comes in- 
to the possession of the Townsend 
land in Paw Creek township, con- 


taining 81 acres, on which it will lo- . 


cate its plant. 

The land, which lies on both sides 
of the Piedmont & Northern. mter- 
urban and the Seaboard Air Line 
tracks, seven miles west of Char- 
lotte, is admirably adapted to cotton 
for it 
wide expanse of country and enjoys 
exceptional facilities in the way of 
transportation. Goods may be 
brought in or sent out either over 


the interurban or the Seaboard An 


ample acreage was secured to pro- 
The 
land was bought from W. L. Nich- 
olson, the consideration being $22,- 


000, O. A. Robbins, J. H. Mayes and 


C. B. Skipper acting in behalf of the 
mill corporation, 

The officers of the Thayer Manu- 
facturing Go. are Jonathan Thayer 
Lincoln, of Fall River, Mass.., 
dent; O. A. Robbins, of Charlotte. 
treasurer; C, B. Skipper, of Lancas- 
ter, 8. C.,, superintendent, and Wil- 
liam E. Fuller, Jr. of Fall River, 
clerk. The equipment plant 
consist of 25,000 spindles and 500 
looms, producing fine combed yarn 
goods of a grade and quality. not yet 
definitely determined. The plant 
will consist .of a spinning mill, 150x 
225 feet, two stories in height, and 
a saw-tooth weave shed, 240x163 
feet, one story and a basement. 
There. will be. also a. village with 
houses sufficient to accommodate at 
least 500 operatives. There will be 
provision made so that additions to 
the spinning mill and weaving shed 
can be made as occasion demands. 


Greenwood, §S. C. — The an- 
nounceméent that the Greenwood 
Cotton Mills will enlarge its plant. 
practically doubling the plant, is 
one that will be received with keen- 
est interest and commendation. 

The announcement is not made 
positively. The matter. must be 
passed upon by the stockholders of 
the mill In a meeting called for the 
30th of April and also before tt is 
a certainty a certain amount of 
stock will have to be. 
home but President Self has met 
with so much encouragement along 
this line that there seems no doubt 
of the fact that the amount re- 
quired to be raised here will be 
done. He wants to secure $100,000 
in preferred stock here at home 


and already he has around $77,000 of 


amount subseribed, 


A circular letter explaining the 


whole proposition will be mailed 
this week to all stockholders. In 
substance the plan to add 20,000 
spindies to the present plan is as 
follows: 


Thursday, April 14, 1942. 
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Thursday, April 11, 1912. 


The Mill was planned for 
40,000 spindles, and its presen! 
equipment consists of only 415,000 
spindies, and as such a small unit 
with surplus power and some sur- 
pilus floor space, it cannot be oper- 
ated as economically as will be the 
case with the extension. In othe: 
words it will be possible to utilize 


efficiently, the surplus power, floor 


space and organization of the mill. 

The new equipment, if the plans 
are earried gut, will give, the mill 
a total of 50,000 spindles, and it will 
be able to produce goods at half a 
cent a pound cheaper than It is pos- 
sible to do at present, and this item 
alone will amount to a saving of 
$15,000 a year which will almost 


_ pay the interest on the cost of ex- 


tension. By adding the extra equip- 
ment, the mill will spend jess than 


half the eost of the present plant 


and practically double the earning 


capacity and this coupled with the 


fact that it will produce goods 
cheaper, should commend itself to 
the stockholders ase being a. wise 
and prudent move, as both the phy- 
sical. and financial condition of the 
property will be greatly strengthen- 
ed. It is not contemplated to in- 
crease the existing indebtedness, in 


facet if the management succeeds in 


selling all of the preferred stock 
as it is encouraged to believe can 
be done it will result in reducing 
the present indebtedness a 
one half. 


Trion Mfg. Co, Pays For Cotton. 


Tron, Ga—A compromise has’ 


reached between Judge J. M. Bellah 
who represents the farmers having 
eotton stored at Trion, and Ma. T. W. 
Lipscomb, trustee for Trion Mfg. 
€o., whereby the latter agrees to 
pay for all the eotton stored at 
Trion, including that used by the 
receiver, on a basis of nine cents 
per pound. The trustee filed an in- 
tervention sometime ago against the 
warehouse cotton at Trion that was 
represented by Judge Bellah, but an 
agreement has been reached and 
the referee has passed an order au- 
thorizing the trustee to settfe for all 
cotton on hand, | 


Appraisers File Report on Trion 
Mfg. Co. 


Terhune. W. M: Hardy and 


P: Thompson, appraisers of the . 


Trion Mfg, Co., Trion, Ga., have filed 


_ their report. 
The report goes into details re- | 


citing the many different, elements 
of this property, and the present 
worth of each. A eonsolidation of 
the appraisement shows the follow- 
ing: 


Machinery... ..8 420879 


Mill huilding.. .. .. .... 161,660 | 


Water power, dam and 


Gity water-system .. .. 60,000 
300 tenant houses, trotel, op- 
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Economical Cotton 
Dyeing and Bleaching 


In the Pearski Machine 


MER 


A 


Saves Labor 
Saves Dyes 
Saves Drugs 
Saves Steam 
Saves Water 


Saves 


Dyes 
Done Equally Well . 
RAW STOCK DYEING— tT <otion 


Is not rolled into balls and strings. 
BLEACHING — Bleached and washed PERFECTLY CLEAN—-FREE FROM CHLORIN OR ACID. 


3% -encedlran Big Ils not pounded and twisted into practically waste. 


_.. Recommended RE 300 pounds SULPHUR OR DEVELOPED 
HOSIERY BLACKS. it y Roughed—No Singeing g—No Damaged. 


' . 20 per cent Saving in Drugs 


The Psarski Dyeing Machine Co. 


WILLIAM INMAN,. Agent 
_, 364 Newport Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


R. D. BOOTH, Agent 
118 Ocean Avenue 


Atlantic City, N. J, 


goes to cards in as good condition as directly from bales, — 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Byrd 
$20. 00 


Simple of Operation 
DurabilityGuaranteed 
Small Repair Cost 


Byrd Manufacturing Co. 


DURHAM, N. C. 


| 43 
éra house, hotel .... 106,650 
700 acres land, 

Village .. . 89,500 
3,000 acres farming land ‘and 

timber land.. .. . 85,655 
Mercentile stock and fix- 
tures ..-. 30,403 
Feed, wagons, coal, Jumber 

Railroad sidings .. .; ..°.. 5,000 
Notes and aecounts ..... 69,471 
9.012 
Raw cotton .... . 28,383 
Cloth on hand and in ‘pro- | 
cess of manufacture....... $1,428,495 


The appraisement is based on the 
present value of the property ra- 
ther than its original cost, in the 
case of the machinery and buildings 
a heavy deduction from first cost 
is made for wear and tear. The 
notes and accounts are appraised at 
only a small portion of their face 
valine, and the large account of 
some $350,000 that had been car- 
ried on the books of the company 
as “cotton transaction,” and repre- 
senting speculation in- cotton, was 
considered to be of no value. Like- 
wise, the nine boilers, which fur- 
nish power in conjunction with the 
water power, were regarded by the 
appraisers as fit only for scrap iron. 


+; One of the mill buildings, occupied 
1} By mill No 14, the first to be erected 


more than 30 yeafs ago, was re- 
garded as worth only ‘one-fifth its 
cost of construetion. Some of the 

machinery was appraised only 10 to 
25 per cent other machinery recent- 
ly purchased, was appraised at: 
seventy-five and in a few cases even 
eighty-five per cent of its cost. 

In spite of many heavy deduc- 
tions, the appraisement reached a 
total of $1,128,495.00, which is $250,- 


, 000 more than the debts owed by 


the company. | 
Mill Is Making Money. 


The second report of the auditors 
was also filed with the court. This 
report covered the term of the re- 
ceivership. It was exactly three 
months from the time Mr. Cooper 
was appointed receiver on Novem- 
ber 23rd to the election of Mr. Lips- 
comb as trustee on February 23rd. 
The reports of the auditors for this 
period showed that the mill had 
earned $43,000 net during the three 
months’ operations. In the same 
time, the company store cleared 
over $4,000, 

It is understood that an order for 
the sale of the property will © be 
prepared shortly and that it will be 
put on the block some time in May 


Besesemer City, N. €.—The Atlas 
Manufacturing Co. will enlarge its 
plant so that a weaving department 
can be added and arrangements are — 


| now being made to erect. the nec- 


essary building. This company is 
at present operating an equipment 
of 5,000 ring spindles, 100 looms, etce.., 
by steam power, the output being 
sheetings, drills and osnaburgs. 


WILLIAM FIRTH, President 


AMERICAN MOISTENING “COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


THE PERFECT SYSTEM OF AIR MOISTENING 


COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIER 


JOHN HILL Southern Representative, Third Nat. Bank Building, ATLANTA’ GEORGIA 
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be considerably higher. 
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New York trading in cot- 


ton goods has been very quiet dur- 
ing the past week on account of the 
nearness of the Easter holiday sea- 
son. 

An absence of buyers was report- 
ed by jobbers although mail orders 
were still received and further re- 
quests for immediate shipments of 
goods still on order. A more active 
demand is expected next week, and 
should increase as the month pro- 
gresses as many retailers still have 
to cover their late spring and early 


summer needs. 


Further price advances were 


- made during the week of one-eighth 


cent and one-half cent a yard on va- 
rious tickets of bleached goods fol- 
lowing the uplift on Fruits. It is ex- 
pected that a new price will be made 
on Lonsdales. 
It is not alone on bleached goods 
that new prices are being made for 


a second advance is made on one 
of the biggest lines of Southern cot- 


ton flannelettes, and the price of 
one prominent ticket made in the 
East is also put on a higher level. 
Manufacturers are not willing to 
accept further orders on staple cot- 
ton goods at current market levels, 


for forward deliveries, as they feel 


that prices today will be low later 
on when delivery dates fall due and 
prices have been steadily moving 
upward. Spots or nearby deliveries 
from the mills are becéming more 
and more difficult to secure. 

Hosiery is advancing as the de- 
mand increases and is expected to 
Consider- 
able interest is being taken in the 
export market notwithstanding the 
China trade has been extremely dull 
since the first of the year. Special 
attention is now being paid by many 
houses to the South American trade 
and some results are being obtain- 
ed. 

Trading was much slower in the 
Fall River print cloth market last 
week in comparison with the very 
active trading which had prevailed 
for two months or more. The sales 
recorded however amounted to 190,- 
000 pieces. 

The buyers were only moderate 
in their needs, but when they want- 
ed goods they showed no hesitation 
in paying the prices asked and an 
advance of a sixteenth of a cent over 
the previous week was shown in 
standard wide goods. Manufacturers 
believe that this holiday let up and 
the falling off of immediate wants 
which has caused the slackening in 
the market will be only a temporary 


condition. 


Current quotations on cotton 
goods in New York -were as follows: 
Pt ciths, 28-in std 37-8 — 


 98-in. 64x60s .. .. 3 3-4 — 


Gray ‘goods, 39-in, 


38 1-2-in. aids .....5 
4-yd, 80x80s .... 6 7-8 to 7 
Brown drills, st..... 7 3-4 — 

Shtgs, south, std.. 7 1-2 to 7 3-4 


with 1,479,803 bales, and Japan with 


4~yard 56x60 ... 6 1-8 to 6 1-4 
Denims, 4046 1-2 
Stark, 8-oz. duck..i2 4-4 
Hartford, 11-02, 40- 

in. duek .. 
Tickings, 8-oz. 
Std fancy prints.... 5 1-4 ~ 
Standard ginghams. 61-4 — 
Fine dress ginghams 7 to 9 41- 
Kid fin. cambrics .. 4 1-4 to 414 


Cotton Consumption, 


Amongst the figures given in the 
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SELLIN 


GRINNELL WILLIS & COMPANY 


44-46 Leonard Street, New York 


G AGENTS 


BROWN AND BLEACHED COTTON GOODS FOR HOME EX- 
PORT MARKETS 


no connecti 


AMOS M. BOWEN, Treas. 


. Independence is our motto, and we have 


on with any other Ring Tray- 


eler Company. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER GO. | 


PROVIDENCE. R. 


statistics issued by the Internation-° 
al Federation of Master Cotton Spin- 
ners, those relating fo the consump- 
tion of cotton. for the year ending 
August 34 are of. interest. During 
the twelve months 121,277,197 spin- 
dies consumed 17,819,070 bales of eot- 
ton; of these latter over 11 1-2 mil- 
lions were of American cotton. The 
United States is given as the largest 
consumer with 4,696,000 bales, then 


follow Great Britain with 3.384,480 } 


bales, Russia with 1,751,619 biles, 
Germany with 1,685,192 bales, India 


1,254,078 bales, the rest of the man- 
ufacturing countries take each less 
than one million bales. Of Ameri- 
can cotton the United States uses 
4,696,000 bales, Great Britain 2,954,- 
212 bales, and Germany 1,144,170 
bales. Japan is the only country ex- 
ceeding the one million mark in the 
consumption of East Indian cotton, — 
having used 1,472,598 bales, whilst 
Russian spinners consumed over 11,- 


880,500 bales of cotton of which the | 


only American, 
and Egyptian being 


class is not stated, 
East Indian, 
enumerated. 


Galculatea on the basis per 1000 4 


spindles, the consumption was 70.47 
bales, as against 65.5 last year. The. 
only country approaching these fig- 
pres is Switzerland, with 59.95 this 
year and 60.38 last year. In Germany 
the consumption per 1000 spindles 
was 165.27 bales, practically the same 
was 133.56 bales, in Russia 264 bales, 
in India 360 bales, and in Japan on 
fewer than 684 bales. The produc- 


C. L. SMITH 
President 


Southern Audit Co. 


~ Public Accountants and Auditors 


901-903 Realty Building 
Phone 2103 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


JOHN W. TODD 
Vice-President and Secretary 


desiring to enter 


tion of coarse yarus and the long 


The Desirability of the South 


as the place to manufacture cotton 
goods is illustrated in the increase of 
67% quoted by census department. We 
can offer attractive situations for those 


this field. 


PRIDE 


General Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 


hours worked are no doubt respon- 


sible for this high figure, but none - 
the less it is interesting as showing 
the trend of events in the Far East 
——Textile Manufacturer of Manches- 
ter, Eng. | 


Big Crop a Gift to Foreign Spinners 


A cotton specialist of New York 
is quoted: 


“Our big cotton crop has made a | 


clear gift to the foreign buyers of 
cotton by exactly $60,000,000 in past 
six months. They got 1,700,000 bales 
more for the smaller amount of 


money compared. with prices in 
1910-1911, The American crop of } 


4911-12 has solved a whole series 
of problems for the textile world 
In the turn for better times which 
came to Europe last year and to us 
has been a potent factor.” 


The Logical L 


LABOR. 


If your mill is located in 


pleased to give further and full 
the Southern Railway System. 


Land nd Industrial 


Room J 


for Textile Mills 


The three absolutely necessary commodities for operating suc- 


cessfully a textile mill are POWER, RAW MATERIAL and 


a Southeastern State on one of the 


many CHEAP WATER POWERS which abound in that locality — 
where cotton is delivered at your factory doors by growers—wheére 
intelligent  “ABOR IS PLENTIFUL and livirig expenses low, 
you will realize larger dividends than would be possible with your. 
factory located in any pther part of the country. | 

If you contemplate establishing an industry, we would be 


information regarding location along 


M. V. RICHARDS 


Agent Southern Railway 


WASHINGTON, D. cc. | 
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Philadelphia, Pa—-The past week 
was not very active in cotton yarns 


although there were 


some good 


spots and there has heen no weak- | 


ness in prices. 

Weavers were conservative opéra- 
tors and their buying was mostly 
for spot or quick deliveries, with a 
few buying for May delivery. The 
receipts of yarns from the South 


was large, and there was consider- Si 


able improvement in the deliveries 
of overdue low-priced yarns. The 
-yolume of business on combed yarns 
shows signs of increasing and some 


. good orders have been booked. 


Underwear manufacturers. have 
been free buyers and one spinner is 
reported to have sold more than 
300,000 pounds of 24s and 26s for de- 
liveries running from May. to De- 
cember. 

The scarcity of some numbers of 


. weaving yarns is not so marked as 
it was a couple of weeks ago, but 


most mills are sold ahead for sore 
time and could not expect business 
from prompt deliveries if offered. — 


Southern Single Skeins. 
16 
Southern Skeins: 
16 1-247 
. 48 4-210 
43 
Carpet and Upholstery Yarn in 
Skeins: 
8-3 hard twist .... 46 1-217 


Southern Single Warps: 


28 1-2— 


Southern Two-Ply Warps: 


T he Yarn 
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314 —32 


24 1-2— 
30-1 t's 

Single Peeler Skeins: 
— 


A large boarding house caught 
fire during dinner and much con- 


fusion resulted. 


After the worst was over the land- 
lady, who was a philosophical soul, 
remarked that it was a blessing that 
the fire had not happened at night, 
as some life might have been lost. 

A little later the colored boy, who 
heard this, mysteriously called her 
aside eautiously exhibited a 
great bunch of dark, tangled hair. 
“Don’t say nothin’, Miss Nora,” he 


* whispered. “Dis fiah am worse than 
it ‘pears. 


One of ‘em ladies in de 
room ovah de liberry done got burnt 
up. I ben up dar to see, an’ : found 
her. 


M. Law& Co. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
BROKERS 


— in Mill Stocks and other 
Southern Securities 


Arkwright Mills, S. C... ... 


South Carolina and Georgia Mill 


Stocks. 

Bid Asked 
Abbeville Got Mills, 8. ¢. 75 
Aiken Mfg. Co. 8. ... 
Amer. Spin. Co., S. C.. 
Anderson Cot Mill, 8. C. p 90 
Aragon Mills, S. C...... 
Aveadia Miles. 5. 


Augusta Factory, Ga. .. 4 


Belton-Gotton Mills, 100° 


Brandon Mills, 8. C. 
Brogen Mine, .. 


Calhoun Mills, .... 51 61 
Capital Cot Mills, 8. ©... ... 85 
Chiquola Mills, 8. 167 


Clifton Mfe. Co. 8. C.. 8 


Clifton Mfg. Co., S. G., pid . 100 
Clinton Cot Mills. 125 


Courtenay Mig. Co. 8. C. ... 90 


Clumbus Mfg. Co. Ga... 92% 100 
D. Converse Co., 8. C... ... 75 
Dailies Mig. Go, 100 
Darlington Mfg. Co., 8: ... 7 
Drayion Mills, & G...:. 90 


Eagle & Phenix Mills, Ga. 108 


Easley Got Mills, 8..C.... 160 165 
Enoree Mig. Co, 8. CC... 2 ... 
Enoree Mfg. Go., 8. C. pfd ... 400 
Enterprise Mfg. Co, Ga.. ... 70. 
Exposition Cot Mills, Ga. ...° 210 


Fairfield Got Mills, 8. ... 70 


isaffney Mfg. Co. 8. C....... 60 
Gainesville Cot Mills, Ga., 

Glenwood Mills, €. .. ... 14 
Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Co., 

Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Co., 5. 

Granby Cot. Mills, §. Cc 
Granby € Mills, S. G., pfd 135 1% 
Granite € Mills, 8. C... 


Greenwood € Mills, S. ‘BY 60 


Grendel! Mills, 8. ..... 94 100 
Hamrick Mills; 8. G. 102 
Hartsville C Hills, C.... 470 
Taran Mills, Ce 105 
Inman Mills, 8. C., pfd.. ... 


Jackson Mills, S. 
King, John P. Mfg. Co.,Ga 80 85 
Lancaster Cot Mills, 8. €. 130... 


Lancaster €. M,, 8. C., pfd 98 ... 
Langley Mfg. Co. S.C... 65 ... 
Laurens Cot Mills. S. C. ... 120 
‘Limestone Got Mills, S.C. ... 4155 
Milis, S. C..... ... 70 


Mariboro Mills, 8S. C..... 60 75 
Mills Mig. Co., 8. C..... 9 98 


Moliohon Mfg. Co. ... 105 
Monarch Cot Mills, S. C.110.... 
Monaghan Mills, 8S. G...... 
Newberry Cot Mills, S. €. 125 135 
Ninety-Six Mills, S. €... 135 4140 
Norris Cot Mills, 8. C... ... 115 
Olympia Mills, 8. G. pfd .. 


Orangeburg Mfg. Co. S. C., 


Orr Cottton Mills, 0... 0 


Mile, &. G...... 100 
Ocones, S. com..... .... 100 


Oconee. C. 100 & int 
Pacolet Mfg. Co. 90 


45 


F.C. Abbott &Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
BROKERS 


Southern Mill Stocks, Bank Stocks, 
N. C. State Bonds, N. C. Rail- 


road Stock and Other High 
Grade Securities 


‘ 


North Carolina Mill Stocks. 
Bid. Asked 


137 
Brown Mfg. Co., com 100 145 
‘Chadwick-Hoskins ........ - 
Chadwick-Hoskins, pfd. .... 100 | 
100 
Highland Perk ...... 150 200 
Highland Park, pfd....... 
Mooresville ........... 
92 110 
Roanoke Mills ...... 140 164 
.......:... .. 196 
Statesville Cot. Mills ... 
90 
Washington, pfd. .... 95 4100 
Weentmsion .......... 20 30 
Parker Mill, guaranteed .... 10° 
Parker Mill, preferred ..... 65 
Parker Mill, common... ... ees 
Pelzer Mfg. Co. S. C... 138 140. 
Pickens Cot. Mill, S.-C. 94... 
Piedmont Mfg. Go., S. C.. 444 160 
Poe, F. W. Mfg. Co. 100 145 
Riehland Cot Mills, S.C. p . 
Riverside Millis, C..... ... 25 
Sibley Mfg. Co. -Ga..... 60 64 
Toxaway Mills, S. C..... ... 72 
Tueapau Mills, S. C..... 260 
ist preferred ......... 
Union-Buffalo Mills, S. 
preferred ........ .... 10 
Victor Mig. Co. C..... ... 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., 8. 
80 
Warren Mfg. S.C... 80 ... 


Warren Mfg. Co., S. C., p 100 oe 
Watts Mills, 8. C.. — 


Whitney Mfg. Go., ¢. 4415 
Williamston. Mills, S. C.... 4415 
Woodruff Cot Mills, 5. €, 100 


4 
é 
| 
| 
uthern Frame Spun Yarn on Cones 
3 q 
; Single Skeins Carded Peeler: 
Single Skeins Carded Peeler: i 
4 
Two-Plv Carded Peeler in Skeins: 
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| Personal Items 


Geo. Painter is now overseer of 
weaving al Arlington, 8S. C. 


J. C, Jones is now fixing looms at 
the Meritas Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


C. C. Wallace has resigned as mas- 
mechanic at the Patterson Mill, 
Roanoke Rapids, 


W. E. Fleming has resigned as 
second hand in weaving at the In- 
dianapolis (Ind.) Bleachery. 


J. O. Gorn, of Williamston, S. C., is 
now fixing speeders at the Ottaray 
Mills, Union, 8. C. 


W. A. Gray has resigned as night 
overseer of weaving al the Fidelity 


H. Campbell has accepted a po- 
sition as second hand in carding at 
the Monaghan Mills, Greenville, S.C. 


Geo. G. Boone is aow overseer of 
weaving at the Osage Mills, Kings 
Mountain, N. C. 


ae Speight has been promoted 
to second hand in No. 2 weave room 
at the Rosemary N. G.) Mill. 


Jas Oates, of Manchester, Ga., has 
accepted the position of night over- 
seer of twisting and winding at the 
Bibb Knitting Mills. No. 2. Macon,.Ga. 


0. A. Anderson has resigned as 
overseer of carding at Fort Mill (S. 
C.) Mfg. Co. No. 2 and become over- 
Mill No. 4 of the same company, 


J. W. Pray, of the E. & P. Mills, 
Columbus, Ga., has accepted a posi- 
tion as overseer of. weaving al Eu- 
faula, Ala. 


Frank Page has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving and accepted the 
position of second hand at the Lau- 
derdjale Mills, Meridian, Miss. 


Geo. H. Robertson has been pro- 
moted from section hand to second 
hand in carding at the Newberry 
(S. €.) Cotton Mills. 


J. M, Geeslin has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer of the 
weaving at the Columbia ( aaa Mfg 
Co. 


J. w. Billings has resigned his 
position at the Great Falls Mig: Co., 
Rockingham, N. C., to become night 


carder and spinner al the Magnolia. 


Mills, Charlotte. 


J. S. Blackman, superintendent of 
the Anchor Duck Mills, Rome, Ga. 
has been on a visit to F. J. Clark 


superintendent of the Anderson (5S: 


C.} Cotton Mills. 


—W. E. Tisdale has resigned his 
position with the Dilling Mills, Kings 
Mountain, N. C. to become over- 


seer of carding at the Sevier Mills, 


of the same place. 


J. ¥. Jones has resigned as second | 


hand in spinning with the Mona- 
ghan Mills, Greenville, 8. 8. and 
accepted position as 
spinning at the Great Falls Mfg. Co. 
Rockingham, N. C. 


‘seer of weaving at the 


overseer of 
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Roy Dallis, 
City Mills, LaGrange, Ga, is a can- 


manager of the Elm 


didate for councilman of that city. 


A. D. Moss has resigned as sec- 
tion hand at. the Union (8. CG.) Cot- 
ton Mills to accept position as sec- 
ond hand at the Ottaray Mill, of the 
same place. 


L. F. Helton, formerly overseer of 
weaving at the Inverness Mill, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. €. is now seeond 
hand in weaving at the Indianapolis 
(Ind_.) Bleachery. 


D. 8. Mattox has resigned as sec- 
ond Rage in carding at the Union 
(S. C.) Cotton Mills to accept posi- 
tion as overseer of carding at the 
Ottarary Mills of the same place. 


W. W. Johnson has resigned as 
overseer of carding at the Lauder- 
dale Mills, Meridian, Miss., to accept 
a similar position at the Atlanta 
(Ga.) Woolen Mills. 


T, A. Bridges, formerly shipping 
clerk with the Fort Mill (8. C.). Mfg 
Co.,, has accepted position as over- 
seer of cloth room at the Darling- 
ton (8. C.) Mig. Co. 


J. W. Tyler has been promoted 
from outside superintendent to su- 
perintendent of the knitting depart- 


ment of the Richmond Hosiery 
Mills. 
B. R. Dickson has resigned his 


position with the Camperdown Mills 
Greenville, 8. C., and accepted posi- 
tion as overseer of carding at the 
Alice Mills, Basley, 8. ¢. 


A. OQ. Ferrell has resigned as sec- 


ond hand in weaving at the Fidelity 


Mills, Charlotte, N. €. to become 
overseer Of weaving at the Savona 
Mill, of the same place. 


TF. G. Leagan has resigned as sec- 


ond hand at the Anna Mills, Kings 
Mountain, N. €., and is now grind- 
ing ecards at the Sevier Mills of the 
same place, 


O. Vincent has resigned as over- 
Cowikee 
Mills, Eufaula, Ala, and accepted 
similar position at. the Lauderdal 
Mills, Meridian, Miss. 


J. R. Pimby, who resigned some 
time ago as overseer weaving with 
the Brander Mill, Concord, N. C. is 
now second hand in weaving at the 
Fidelity Mills, Charlotte; 


Chas. Morgan who accepted the 
position of second hand in weay- 
ing at the Columbus (Ga.) Mfg. Go.. 
was fixing looms and not second 


hand at the Meritas Mill as stated 
last week, 


M. Rafter has resigned as 
overseer of carding and spinning at 


the Fort Mill 8. C.) Mfg. €o. No. 4, 


to become overseer of carding at 
Mill No. 2 of the same company. 


W. F. Paris, who recently resign- 
ed as overseer of weaving at the 
Orr Mills, Anderson, §, €., was pre- 
sented with a writing desk as an ex- 
pression of the good wishes of his 
employees. 


Spokane, Wash.—A cotton mill 
will be built at this place by Chas. 
N. Mundell, 173 . Aams St., Spokane, 
and his associates. 


Dallas, N. €—The Monarch Mills 
will install 1,000 additional spindles 
which they purchased from the Ma- 
son Machine 


Abbeville, 8. C.—One of the houses 
at the Abbeville Cotton Mills was de- 
stroved by fire on last Monday. The 
fire company responded to the call 
but the house was too far from a 


hydrant to get water and could. not 


be saved. 


Suicide at Abbeville. 


John Y. Davis, for many years an 
operative at the Abbeville (8. G. 
Cotton Mills and a prominent politi- 
eal factor in that town, committed 
suicide last Monday at his home 
near Bordeax. Davis had only re- 
cently moved from the mill to the 
country and had started a farm. 
He had been eee heavily for 
several days. 


Mother Kidnaps Child. 
While Joe Vandiford was at work 
in the Mollohon Mill, Newherry, . C.. 
in the Mollohon Mill, Newherry. 8. 
C., last week ,his wife from whom 
he is separated, arrived in Newhber- 
ry, drove to Vandiford’s home and 
took their little four-year-old girl. 


who was left with the father after . 


the separation, drove out of New- 
berry and took a train, her destina- 
tion being unknown. When Vandi- 
ford and his wife separated they 
had two children and the baby was 
left with the mother. If has since 
died. The older child was kept by 
the husband until it was kidnap- 
ped by its own mother last week. If 
was all done so quietly and quick- 
ly that no one except a sick lady in 
the house, knew of it until it was 
all over As soon as  Vandiford 
learned of the affair, he immedi- 
ately began a search for the Woman 


+ on the yarn. 
wires are in use. 


time, a most economical Size. 


formula. 


CAMERON MacRAE 


YORKSHIRE GUM 


SOLUBLE GUM to be used in Warp Sizing. 

especially valuable as a binder, as it combines 
readily with any starches and holds the Size well 
We recommend this Gum especially where 
Besides making a smooth, pliable warp, users of 
Yorkshire Gum will find the threads split readily, and “break backs” 
are eliminated. While giving the very best results, it is, at the same 
It also prevents foaming in the box. 
Should use Raw Tallow or Soluble Tallow in addition. 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. 
100 William Street, 
Southern Sales Agent 


It is 


‘Write for 


New York 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Thursday, April 14, 1912. ~ 


and the child, who as yet have es- 
caped his detection. 


Drayton Park. 


This spring is bringing out the 
beauty of the park at. Drayton Mills 
—-which in time will be called Cal- 
vert park, because the park is the 
creation of A. B. Calvert, president 
of Drayton—and it gives one an 
idea of how very attractive many 
sections of the city could be made 
by a little care and thought. In a 
little while this park will be one 
of the show places of the city. There 
will be a street car line leading to 
Drayton—because the park is there 
—and all the land in that neighbor- 


hood will be enhanced in value as 


the direct result of Mr. Calvert's 
work in making the place beauti- 
ful.—Spartanburg Herald. 


Hard Yarn Spinners 


A number of delegates to the 


Ameriean Cotton Manufacturers As-’ 


sociation convention, which 


closed 
at. Washington, D. C., 


members of the recently formed 
Hard Yarn Spinners’ Association, 


which has headquarters in York- 
ville, 5. €. During the convention 


it is reported that considerable mis- 


sionary work was accomplished and 
in consequence that the member- 
ship of this organization now = in- 
cludes about 80 per cent of . the 
Southern spinners who manufacture 
hard yarns. An officer of the as- 
sociation was quoted that the or- 
ganization had been formed chiefly 
fo prevent an overproduction of 
yarns when there was but a slack 
or normal demand and that in this 


way it was hoped to maintain values 


He was further quoted that it was 
the plan of the association for mills 
to close down when prices showed 


a tendeney to drop below prodyeing 


costs. 


Man. 


Man that is born of a woman is a 
son-of-a-gun. He cometh forth 
with a mad love for riches, yea, as 
a hound pup loveth a hunk of liver. 
His early years are spent squander- 
ing his father’s earnings and belly- 
aching for things he does not need. 
Vanity filleth his soul, and Mary 
Ann his heart. ‘Sundays bring vi- 
sions of paradise and work-days 
windgalls of displeasure. 
day on the seroll of his face he 
writeth the analysis of his nature. 
Verily he straddleth of into bad 
company, and his manhood 1s taint- 
ed with the evil deeds of his youth. 
He deviseth all manners of devil- 
ment in his slumbers, and sleepth 
with one eye open, watching lest he 
stealeth his own breeches. -In his 
early years he knoweth mueh more 
than a judge, and his mind is a 
walking encyclopedia of useful 
knowledge. He handeth out great 
ehunks of advice free of charge, 
remembering that it is more blessed 
to give than to receive.—_Law’s Lash, 


Mollie—Did you ever propose to a 


| girl in a taxicab. 


Chollie—I did. 
“What was the answer??” 
“Sixteen dollars and forty cents.” 


last week, are . 
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. Thursday, 


bureau. 


| Good wages paid Lo good people: 


Operatives Wanted. 


ting, and ¢an use a number of 


SPINNERS. 


April 11, 1912. 


Want Advertisements. 


If you are néeding men for any 


position or have second hand ma-— 
 ohimery, etc. 


to sell, the want col- 
umns of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin afford a good medium for ad- 
vertising the fact. 
Advertisements 
reach all the mills. 


placed with us 


Employment ‘Bureau. 

The Employment Bureau is a fea- 
ture of the Southern Textile Bnil- 
letin and we have better facilities 
for placing men in Southern mills 
than any other journal. 

The cost of joining our employ- 
ment bureau is only $1.00 and there 


is no other cost unless a. position — 


is secured, in which case a reason- 
able fee is charged. 


We do not guarantee to place 
every man who joms our employ- 
ment pureau, but we do give them 
the best service of any employment 
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WANT as overseer of 
carding. Five years as overseer. 
Experienced on combers and 
fine yarns. Age 32. Good refer- 
ences. No, 4214. | 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 


ning. 10 years experience as over- 
seer. Age 30. Married. Good ref- 
erences. Address 421. 


]} WANT position as overseer weaving 


in large mill on white work, 22 
years’ experience on Stafford Au- 
tomatic Looms, also expert on 
Draper Looms. Can get quality 
and quantity. Will consider noth- 
ing less than $5 per day. Address 
No. 132. 

WANT position as superintendent 
of mill making cloth, or would 
take overseer of spinning if large 
erences. Now employed as sup- 
mil:, Long experience, good ref- 
erintendent but wish to change. 
Address No. 133. 


WANT ‘position 
weaving: 
overseer and now employed but 
desire to change for good rea- 
sons. Fine references. Address 
No. 122. 


as overseer of 


WANT position as overseer of vard- 

ing. 47 years in card room. “° 
years experience as %verseer. Can 
furnish good references. Address 
No. 123. , 


Operatives Wanted. 
Wanted by April first, full set 
of help to start up night work. 
Card room help, spinners and dof- 
_fers, weavers and section men 


want only god people. Nice town 
in North Georgia. Good water 
and a cheap place to live. Free 
gardens and free pastures, cheap- 
est place in Georgia to live. Goods 


1 full time. Run five nights: and 
pay for six. Write for particu- 
lars: indueements offered good 
people. Address J, F. Clark, Mgr. 
Echota Cotton Mills, Calhoun, Ga. 


' WANT position as chief engineer 


or master mechanic. Have had 
long experience and can give sat- 
isfactory references. Address No 
124. 


WANT position as superinten- 
dent, or overseer of carding in 
large mill. Have had 25 years 


experience as machinist, card- 
Now employed. 


er and spinner. 
Age 37. Married. Can furnish 
best of references. Address 
No. 125. 


all sold and cotton bought to 


Wanted. 
Card and weave room help who 
play in band, especially cornet 
players. ‘Will give some induce- 
ment to such help. Address 
' Shelby Cotton Mills, Shelby, N. C 


W. P. Leister, Supt. 


We will need card and picker 
‘room help for night work _ be- 
ginning about May ith. Can 
furnish day work for spinners, 
spoolers and winders in the fam- 
ilies of men who take the night 

Twine Mill Co,, 

J. MeNeely, Supt. 
Roanoke, Va. 


| Read This: 
We are starting up our weav- 


first class DRAWING-IN HANDS 
at GOOD WAGES. Can also use 
several more families of good 
Apply to 

R. P. Sweeny, Supt. 
Wylie Mills, Chester, 5, C. 


WANT position. as superintendent, 
or overseer of large weave room 


Have had long pracctical exper- 


ience and can furnish satisfactory 
reference. Address No. 426. 


WANT position as engineer and 
machinist. Now employed but 
eould change on short  netice. 
Can furnish good references. Ad- 
dress No. 127. 


~ 


WANT as overseer of 
carding; or carding and spinning 
in small mill. Age 34. Married 

- Long experience. Can furnish 
good references. Address No 
No. 128. 


WANT position as superintend- 
ent of yarn mill. Have had six 
years experience hosiery yarns 
Can furnish good references. Age 


30. Married. Address No. 129. 


10: years experience as 


WANT position as carder or spin- 
ner. Can take position in short 
notice and can furnish the best 
of references. Address No. 134. 
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PATENTS 


Send your business direct to Wash 
ington. Saves time and insure 
better service. 


Personal Attention Guaranteed 
30 Years Active Service 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 


Patent Lawyers 


WANT position as 
of small yarn mill, or overseer 
of carding in large mill. Familiar 
with white and colored goods. 22 
years experience in mill business 
Now employed as superintendent. 
Would not consider less than 
$3.50 per day. Address No. 135. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing or spinning or overseer of 
carding. and spinning. Have had 
long experience and can furnish 
the best of references. Address 
No. 130. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing im small room, or sec- 
ond hand in large room. Expe- 
rienced on counts from 18s to 
50s. Experienced on plain and 
Draper looms. Good manager of 

Good 

Address“ No. 131. 


help, sober and reliable. 
references. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of yarn mill. Experienced on 
white and colored yarns from 8’s 
to 40's. Have 23 years experience 
and can give good references. Ad- 
dress No. 135. 


WANT position as. overseer of 
weaving. Experienced on both 
colored and white work. Age 34. 
Married. Good references. 
dress No, 136. 


WANT position as overseer of 
carding at not less than $3.00. 
Now employed but wish healthier 
location. Have had long experi- 
ence and can furnish best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 137. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of carding and spin- 


ning at not less than $4.00. Now 


employed in large mill but wish 
to change. Good Ad- 
dress No. 138. 


WANT position as carder and 
spinner or spinner in large mill. 


Age 34 Married. Good experi- —— 
enree and references. Address No 
139. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Long experience and now em- 
ployed but wish larger mill. Can 
furnish best of references. Ad- 
dress No. 140. 


WANT position as superintendent 

earder and spinner. Now em- 
ployed and ean furnish gone ref- 
erences. Address No. 141. 


WANTED position as overseer spin- 
ning by practical as well as a tech- 
nical Man. Married. Am strictly 
temperate. Can come on _ short 
notice. Will consider nothing less 


than $2.50 per day. Address No. 


| Suite 74 N.U. Bldg. Washington, D.C. 


WANT position as overseer of 
spinning, Experience on all 
numbers but prefer fine work. Am 
from the South but for severa) 
years liave been with fine yarn 


mills at New Bedford and other — 


New England towns. 
erences. 


Gootl ref- 
Address No. 143. 


Ad- . 


WANT position as overseer of cloth 
room. 20 years experience. 10 


years al present place. Strictly 
sober. Good references. Address 
No. 144, 


WANT position as 
or overseer of large card room. 
Have had long experience and am 
now employed. Address No. 145, 


WANT position as superintendent. 
27 years mill experience. 8 years 
on present position. Experienced 
on both white and colored goods. 
Satisfactory references. Ad- 
dress No. 146. | 


WANT position as overseer of 
weaving. Experience on 
plain and fancy goods but would 
prefer box loom job. Have fill- 
ed former positions satisfactorily 
and can get production at low 
cost. No. 147. 


WANT as 
in. North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina or Northern Georgia. Long 
experience and ean furnish hest 
of references as to ability and 
character. Address No. 148. 


WANT position as overseer of 
weaving. Married. Age 40. Have 
run some of the largest rooms in 
5. €. and Ga. Can give good ref- 
erenc2s. Address No. 152. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had long practical experi- 
ence and am now assistant super- 
intendent of a large mill and giv- 
ing satisfaction. Can give as ref- 
erence My present employers. Ad- 
dress No. 149. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or carder in a large mill. 15 years 
experience as carder. 4 years as 
superintendent.- Experienced on 
both plain and fancies. Best of 
references. Address No. 150. 


WANT position as overseer of weav— 


ing in a good mill. Have had 
eleven years experience on plain 
and check work. Address No. 
151. 


(Continued on Page 12). 
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Cotton Yarn in China. 


No other staple of Japan's export 
trade has suffered so much from the 
Chinese disturbances as cotton varn. 
At one time this staple dropped to 30 
yen or thereabouts, causing great 
commotion in the market. T’he price 
is now (25th Nov.) somewhat im- 
proved, but none the fess anxiety is 
felt among merchants interestd. The 


great commition in the cotton yarn 


market, remarks the Nippon, is due 
to the alarm caused by the news of 
the outbreak of the insurreetion in 
Sentral China. The cotton yarn 
business in Japan stands in such 
close relation to the Chinese market 
that the spinning is wholly govern- 
ed by the state of the demand in 
China, instead of being influenced by 
the domestic consumption. The fu- 
ture of the cotton yarn business does 
not admit of optimistic views. 

In. the period of post bellum ex- 
pansion the capitalisation of the 
spinning industry witnessed an 
astonishing increase, The capital 
invested in this industry stood at 45,- 
000,000 yen at the end of 1906, and 
inereased by a bound to 90,000,000 
yen at the end of 1907, with a further 
increase to 94 million yen since then. 
The paid-up capital, which amount- 
ed to 39 million yen at the end of 
1906, has now reached 67,500,000 yen, 
almost double that of the previous 
five years. Again the spindles in- 
stalled numbered 1,150,000 m 1906, 
but now amount to 2,100,000, the 
ratio of increase being 44.7 per cent. 
The production totalled 945,000 bales 
at the end of 1906, and has now in- 
creased to 41,130,000 bales, the ratio 
of growth not exceeding 20 per cent 
in spite of the enoromus increase in 
both capital and number of spindles. 


. A reaction from over-production is 


is responsible for this phenomenon. 

When the domestic consumpiton 
during the past five years is compar- 
ed with the export, the result is as 
under :— 


Consumtion Export 
- Bales Bales 

775,615 359,163 


It will be seen that the domestic 
consumption does not show any in- 
crease. Furthermore, the domestic 
consumption is almost wholly gov- 
erned by the conditions of export of 
eotton textiles. For ‘instance, the 
domestic consumption showed an In- 
crease in 1910, but this was due to 
an enormous increase in the export 
of cotton textiles, which indeed rose 
by about 5,600,000 yen in value as 
eorapared with the preceding year, 
the cotton yarn consumed for the 
production. reaching some 23,000 
bales. When this amount is deduct- 
ed, the domestic consumption in 
that year shows a decrease instead 
of an: inerease. In view of the de- 
_¢line of the general purchasing pow- 
er of the Japanese people an in- 
erease in the domestie demand can- 
not be expected. On the other hand, 
the export of cotton yarn shows a 
marked increase in the past five 
years, chiefly due to the develop- 
ment of China’s trade. China is the 
best customer for the Japanese spin- 
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ners, who wholly rely on her de-. 


mands for thei rproduction. The 


‘home spinners must, therefore, de- 


vote their attention to a study of the 
Chinese market, and at the same 
time make endeavors to improve the 
domestic finance, the unsatisfactory 
condition of which renders any in- 
crease In home consumption well 
night hopeless.—Janan Mail, 


Cotten Exports in February. 
(Contmued from Page 10) 


months periods of the two years in | 


question were 39 million yards and 
77 million yards respectively. The 
next largest total occurred in the 
exports to the Philippine Islands. 
February exports having increased 
from 3 million yards in 1914 to .9 
million yards in 1912, and the eight 
monts exports from 21 million yards 
in 1910 to 37 million yards in 7914 
and 46 million yards in 1912. To 
Canada the total for the eight 
months was 11 million yards against 
6 1-4 million in the corresponding 
months of 1910; to Central American 
States, 27 million yards, against 17 
million in the same months of 1910: 
to Cuba, 19 millions yards agains! 
10 million in the corresponding 
months of 1910; to the other West 
Indies, 40 million yards, against 28 
million in the corresponding months 
of 1910, and to Aden, a distributing 
point for Arabia and East Africa 
20 1-2 million yards, Pumps 6 mil- 
lion in the correspond onths of 
1910. 

Of cotton clothing and other 
wearing apparel, the total exporta- 


tions for 41911 is 5 41-3 million dol- - 
lars, against 3 1-2 million in the © 


corresponding months of 1940. 


Standardization of Indigo Dye. ’ 


The Textile Institute of Bradford, 


Eng., recently held a conference in 
Bradford at the suggestion of loca! 
manufacturers to consider the prop- 


_Tiety of fixing a standard dye for 


textiles sold as “indigo dye” or “war- 
ranted indigo dye.” 

At present goods so described, 
which some people believe contain 
no dye other than indigo, may con- 
tain as little as 1 per cent of indigo 
dye, and as there is now no definite 
standard in this country as to. the 
amount or quality of indigo neces- 
sary to warrant the sale of cloth so 
entitled to manufacture such goods 
if they choose was held as alto- 
gether inadmissible. _ 

The tribunal held that the de- 
fendants were intermediaries sell- 
ing at such prices as they might 
choose to ask on samples that had 
been submitted by the manufactu- 
rers; that the intermediaries tacitly 
contracted with the manufacturers 
in accepting their samples to give 
to such manufacturers all- orders 
taken on their respective samples, a 
custom in accordance with the most 
elementary cOmmercial loyalty. It 
was proven that the goods manufac- 
tured by the defendants after the 
designs furnished by the plaintiffs 
were of inferior quality and less at- 
tractive in appearance; that a cus- 
tomer who had ordered the goods 
expecting to get products of the 
plaintiffs, was able to see that-the 
goods ultimately received were no! 
so good as usually supplied by the 
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RICHARD BLYTHE. 


(INCORPORATED) 
Cotton Yarns Mercerized and Natural 
ALL NUMBERS 
Mariner and Merchant Building 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Tape 


Over the band drive machine. 
increases production. 
Full particulars upon request. 


COLLINS BROS. 


A. H. WASHBURN, - - 


Saves 50 Per Cent Power 


It positively improves quality and 
Cotton manufacturers should 
We have been building =o 
50 years and we know how,-—let us save you money. 


Southern Agent -. - 


Drive [Twister 


investigate. 


MACHINE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. IL. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


BOSSON 


Works and Office 


MANUFACTU CH EMISTS. 


ATLANTIC CITY, MASS. 


& LANE 


rn for the Textile Trade | | 


was to the detriment of the plain- 
tiffs. | 

The offending parties have been 
condemned to pay damages, costs, 
and furnish 1,000 copies of a local 
periodical containing the decision. 
to be placed at the dispostion of the 
plaintiffs to send to their custom? 
ers.—Consular Reports, 


; 

WANT position as overseer of 
weaving. Have held present po- 
sition as overseer for four years. 
Have had good experience on Dra- 
per, Crompton Knowles and dobby 
looms. Good references. Will not 
consider less than $3.50, 
No. 153. 


WANT position as overseer of 
weaving. 15 years’ experience or 
both white and colored goods. Can 
furnish references from first class 
mills. Address No. 154. 


plaintiffs and that this confusion 


WANT -position as superintendent 
of either yarn or weaving mill! of 
5,000 to 15,000 spindles. At pres- 
ent employed in fine colored goods 
mill. Age 82. Married. 20 years’ 
experience, Good references, Ad- 
dress No. 155. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. or spinning. Have had lone 
practical experience and am now 
holdng position im first-class mil! 
but prefer to change. Address No. 
156. 


Best. of references. Would eon- 
sider large carding or spinning 
job. Held present position six 
years. Address No. 4157, 


WANT position as ov erseer of spin- 
ning. 10 years’ experience as over- 
seer on No. 30's to 100’s. Can give 


good references. Married. 30 years 


old. Address No, 158. 

WANT position as. superintendent. 
Have had long experience on 
coarse work and blanket manu- 
facturing. First class references. 
Address No. 159. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. Long experience and have 
always given satisfaction. 
employed but prefer 


to change. 
Good references. 


Address No. 460. 


WANT position as overseer of 
slashing, beaming (long or short 
chai), spooling, warping or 
drawing-in. Have had long expe- 
rienee and am expert on sizing. 
Address No, 161. 


WANT position as superintendent, 
36 years of age. Strictly sober. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Now employed but prefer to 
change. Can furnish first class 
references both as to character 
and ability. Address No. 162. 


Hank Stubbs—“Heerd they warn’t. 
no services in church: last Sunday.” 
Bige Miller—*“Thet so! 
the reason?” 


Hank Stubbs—“Said the minister 


hurt his back liftin’ on a box.” 
Bige Miller—“Guess it warn’t the 
contrybewtion box.”’—Life. 


Now 


What wuz 
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“CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


ARCHITECTS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


AUTOMATIC BANDING MACHINES 
Cole Bros. 


ALIGNING AND LEVELING APPA- 
RATUS— 


Kinkead Mfg. Co. 


BELTING— 


American Supply Co. 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 
American Supply Co. 
Charlotte Supply Co. 
Draper Co. 


BRUSHES— 
S. A. Felton & Son Co, 


CARD CLOTHING— 
W. H. Bigelow. 
Charlotte Supply Company. 
Jos. Sykes Bros. 


_ CABONIZING MACHINES— 
C. G. Sargents Sons Co. | : 


 CARDS— 


Mason Machine Works. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— 
Stuart W, Cramer. 


COMBERS— | 
Whitin Machine Works. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS (Cloth) 
Grinnell Willis & Co. 


DOBBIES— 


Mason Machine Works. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
The Stafford Company. 


DRAWING FRAMES— 
Mason Machine Works, 
Whitin Machine Works. 


DRAWING ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll vee 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Danker & Marston. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

H, A. Metz & Co. 

New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Seydel Manufacturing Co. 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING 
AND FINISHING MACHINERY— 
C, G. Sargents Sons. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Psarski Dyeing Machine Co, 


ENGINEERS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


FIRE HOSE AND FITTINGS— 
American Supply Co. 


Charlotte Supply Co. 
HUMIDIFIERS— 


Stuart W. Cramer. 
American Moistening: Co. 


HUMIDIFYING MACHINES— 


C. G. Sargents Sons. 


 KNOTTERS— 


Byrd Mfg. Co. 


LOOMS— 


Crompton & Knowles one Works 
Draper Co. 

Kilburn, Lincoln Co, 

Mason Machine Works. — 

Stafford Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


LOOM HARNESS, REEDS AND 


PICKERS— 


American Supply Co. 
Charlotte Supply Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Ivey Mfg. Co. 


LUG STRAPS— 
‘Ivey Mfg. Co. 


MILL CRAYONS— 


American Supply Co, 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


MILL SUPPLIES— 


American Supply Co. 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


NAPPING MACHINERY— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Kitson Machine Co. 


POWER TRANSMISSION MACHIN- 


ERY— 
Stuart W, Cramer. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY— 
Empire Duplex Gin Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 


PUMPS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


QUILLERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


RAILROADS— 


Seaboard Air Line. 
Southern Railway. 


RING SPINNING FRAMES— 


Mason Machine Works. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


RING TRAVELERS— 


Charlotte Supply Co. 
American Supply Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co, 


ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


ROVING MACHINERY— 


Whitin Machine Works. 


SADDLES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 


SEPARATORS— 
Draper Co. 


SHUTTLES— 
Union Shuttle Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 


SIZING COMPOUND— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Danker & Marston. 
Klipstein & Co, 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 


SLASHERS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


SOF TENERS—COTTON— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 


SPINDLES— 
Draper Co. 


SPINNING RINGS— 
Draper Co, 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


SPOOLERS— 


Draper Co, 
Whitin Machine Works. 


STEAM ENGINES— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 

STEAM SPECIALTIES— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


TEMPLES— 
Draper Co. 


TRAVELERS— 


_U. S. Ring Traveler Co, 


TWISTERS— 
Collins Bros. 
Draper Co. 


WARP STOP MOTIONS— 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Co. 
The Stafford Co. 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Danker & Marston. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
H. A. Metz & Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 


WARPERS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
Draper Co. 
WILLOWS— | 
C. G, Sargents Sons Co, 


WINDERS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


Hardened and Tempered 


Order is Received. 


Card Clothing 


Revolving Top Flats Reclothed with our own Patent Stee! Clip. 
petent mea to Clothe or Redraw Fillets. Licker-ins Rewound. Burnisher 

and Stripper Fillets, Dronsfield’s Grinder Roller and Emery Fillets. 
ee Regular sizes of Card Clothing always in stock and (Shipped same Day 


OFFICE AND FACTORY —4th FLOOR rOMPKINS BUILDING 
R. D. THOMAS, Southern Agent 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Joseph Sykes Brothers, 


CARD CLOTHING MANUFACTURERS 


Steel Wire Plow Ground 


Com- 
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“«IDEAL” AUTOMATIC. “LOOMS 


Unsarpaseed in Simplicity, Durability and other Desirable Qualities. No 
special mill supplies required. They make less waste than any other loom. 


They Produce Superior Cloth 


We invite correspondence and investigatton 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASS, 


| FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent 


Finegeest The Charlotte Supply Company 


Iron and Steel 


Asbestos. Insu- i} CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
lated 


of PURE OAK TAN- 
G. || NED BELTING. Special attention given 


Sons Corp. 


Mevendtirge £9 F urnishing New Mills Complete. Write 
A. “ Washburn for Prices. ? 
NC. | | MILL L FURNISHERS: 


DAVID CLARK, Editor 


A weekly publication devoted exclusively to the textile mduatty of the South. It aces not 
only the mill office, but the —. overseers and master mechanics. 


_ Subscription 00 Per Year Advertising Rates Reasonable 


New Chemical 
UNION SHUTTLE CO. 
MANUFACTURERS )OFf — 
P O Ww ER LOOM SHUTTL ES. Preparations for Sizing 
| OF EVERY DESCRIPTION and Finishing : of all 
Kinds Gotton Cloths — 
SPECIALTIES FOR EXPORT GOODS 
| OFFICE AND WORKS 
Fitted with Eye | NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS | 
| OFFICE AND FACTORY Southern Representative, 
Cues Lawrence, Mass. | S. H. BOYD, Greensboro, N. C. 
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